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In the midst of so many works on Latin Prose Composition, 
an apology is almost necessary for offering one more to 
render the task of selection still more difficult. My excuse 
is that I beliere the system proposed in this little, book, for 
introducing boys to the difficulties of Latin Prose, to be 
very different from any yet put forward, and more simple. 
The idea of showing how to turn English grammatical 
forms into Latin rather than explaining the Latin idiom, as 
is done in most books of this kind, occurred to me in 
Ceylon, where I was for many years tutor in a GtJvem- 
ment college and school. The plan succeeded so well 
with my younger pupils that I threw my rough notes into 
a shape fit for publication, as I saw no reason why a system 
suitable for a foreign boy should not be also suitable for an 
English boy. Strangely enough, one of the first news- 
papers I took up, after my arrival in England at the begin- 
ning of 1872, contained an advertisement of a book by the 
Bev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., Head-Master of the City of 
London School, with a title nearly word for word the same 
as I had chosen for mine. The publication of Dr. Abbott's 
book prevented me for a time from taking any steps to 
bring out mine ; but, on Airther consideration, I found the 
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plan of Dr. Abbott so different from the one I had adopted, 
that I thonght there might be room for this manual as 
well as for his. I now offer it to those who are, like myself, 
engaged in the work of education, with the hope that, if 
they try it, they will find, as I have done, that pupils 
taught on the system it proposes will be less liable to make 
those gross blunders in elementary Latin Prose which are 
so often found in their papers. My own plan in teachrug 
a large class has been never to promote the boys to a 
higher rule till a large proportion of them have thoroughly 
mastered a lower. The Exercises given under each head 
may not, and probably will not, be found sufficient to ensure 
the desired accuracy, but they can easily be supplemented 
by the teacher. 

G.' S. STEWARD. 



Attffust 16, 1876. 
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UTIN PROSE FOE JUNIOR CLASSES. 



A TRANSiTiVB verb, as * I love,' * I warn,' * I use,* &c., requires 
an object in order to complete the sense. 

In English, except in the case of the pronouns, the 
same form is used for the object as for the subject ; as 

The dog hates the cat. 

The cat hates the dog. 

The mother loves the daughter. 

The daughter loves the mother. 

In Latin the object is marked by a different case-ending 
from the subject ; and in this book, except where a different 
ease is marked, the accusative must be used for the object. 

The dog hates the cat, 
Canis odit felem. 

The cat hates the dog, 
Felis odit canem. 

The mother loves the daughter, 
Mater amat filiam. 

The daughter loves the mother, 
Filia amat matrem. 

Exercise I. 

to hear, (mdlre to hide, celdre 

voice, vox, vods, f. vase, vas, 3 n. 

to advise, monere master, magister 

girl, pudUif 1 f . to teach, docere 

Csesar, Csesar boy, pu&t; -i, m. 

Pompey, Fompema the enemy, hostes, 3 pi. m. 

to love, amdre to depart, dis-cedere, -cessi 

not, non to take, cap^rCj cepi 

B • 
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city, 'iirhsy vMsy f. 

my, meivs 

a man, vvr^ -if m. 

to lie, jacere 

here, hie 

to lay down, d^fxmh^, -am 

to write, saribere, -psi 

a letter, epistola, 1 f. 

a husbandbnan, agricolay 1 m. 

I use, utor (abL), vmls sum, 3 

a plough, aratrum, -i, n. 

I enjoy, fruor (abl.) 



life, vita, 1 f. 

to believe, credere (dat.), -didi 

you, tu 

to send, mitterej -si 

a messenger, mmtvus, -i, m. 

to come, ventre 

to ask for, rogdre 

peace, jpax, pads, f. 

to buy, em^re, emi 

a farm, jprascKwrn, -i, n. 

to cultivate, coUre, -ui 

field, ager, agri, m. 



I heard a voice. They advise the girl. Caesar does not love 
Pompey. I will hide the vase. The master was teaching the 
boys. The enemy have departed. Csesar has taken the city. 
We hear the voice. A man is lying here. He is writing a letter. 

dbl, abl, 

A husbandman uses a plough. I enjoy life. I do not believe 

dot, 

you. I will send a messenger. The messenger has come. They 
ask for peace. He has bought a farm. He is cultivating his 
fields. 



For commands and entreaties the impei^itive mood is 
used, or the present conjunctive may be used for the third 
persons and the first person plural. 

Send him away, dvmitte. 

Let us send him away, dvnMamus. 

Send ye him away, dvmiUite, 

Let them send him away, dirrdttant 

In prohibitions, not is translated by ne^ and in these 
the present conjunctive is generally used, or the perfect, 
when the verb is in the second person. 

Let us not send him away, ne dvmittarMis, 
Do not send him away, ne dwniseris, 

ExBBCiSE n. 



to worship, coUre, -ui 
to seek for, requvrSre 
to look after, vidSre 



to be present, adesse 
to return, redlre 
to change, nrntdre 



QUESTIONS. 3 

' to believe, ered^re (dat.) to separate, aecerriZre 

to proceed, perg^re to divide, secemSre 

I congregate, congregory 1 wicked, vnyprohus 

to lay aside, poni^re mind, metis, mentis 

I use, uior (abl.), 3 this, hie 

I strive, nitor, 3 fear, timor, -is, m. 

I follow, sequor, 3 that, i^ 

to be open, patire good, bomis 

. I set out, proficiscor, 3 (Jod, Dews 

to purge, pwrgdre spear, /wwto, 1 f. 

to stand on one side, seced^re gate, porta, 1 /. 

Do not worship me. Seek for it. Let ns look after this. 

qniaqtie tan- 

Lay aside fear. Use that good. Let each man strive as 

tnm qnantnm potest 

much as he can. Be present, O gods. Follow my spear. 

dot. 

May they return. Change mind. Believe me. Proceed 

qno ooepisti 

wMther you began ; the gates are open : set out. Purge the 

city. Let the wicked stand on one side ; let them separate 
8ui • in nnmn locnm 

themselves ; let them congregate in one place ; let them be 

a nobis 

divided from us. 



A simple direct question is asked in English by putting 

the nominative between the auxiliary and the principal 

verb; as 

You did it. 
Did you do it ? 

Li Latin it is asked by adding ne to the first word in 
the sentence, or by prefixing num or noime — 

Fecisti, 
You did it. 

Fecistine ? 
Did you do it ? 

Nmn is supposed to expect the answer no-^ 

Niun credis? 

Do you believe it ? 

(I hardly think you do.) 
b2 
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Nonne always expects the answer yes, and answers to 
the English form — * Have not/ &c. 

Nonne credis ? 

Don't you believe me ? 

Konne dizi ? 

Pid I not tell yon ? 

These particles are not used where there is an interro« 
gative pronoun or adverb ; as 

Quia, qu«, quid, who, what. Qiuymodo, how. 

Cur, quare, why. Qu^amdm, how long. 

Uhi, where. Unde, where from. Quo, where to, whither. 

Quot, how many. Qucmtus, how much. 

There in English before a verb, when it does noi; mean 
'in that place,' is not translated in Latin; as — There are 
many, stmt rrmlti ; many are there = in that place, multi 
sunt illic. 

Exercise III. 

to come, vefiilre, veni I go out, exeo 

doctor, medicus, 2 m. to be here, adesse 

still, adh/uc to be alive, viv^re 

to laugh at, ridere to deny, negdre 

doors, fores, 3 m. to ask for, roydre 

dog, ccmis, 3 m. jar, amphora, 1 f. 

work, opu>8, 3 n. to break, frangire 

woman, rmdier, 3 f . to accomplish, conficHre, -fed 

house, domus, if. I forget, ohliviscor, 3 (gen.) 

I go, eo murder, csede8,-dis, f. 

Do you love me ? Did you hear the voice ? Does he still 
live ? "What are you laughing at ? Why have you come ? Do 
you not hear me ? How long have you been here ? How many 
are (there) 1 How much does he ask for ? Who did it? What 
woman is that 1 Where is the house ? Will you deny it ? Are 
the doors open ? Has not he gone out ? Will you not believe 
me 1 Will you not change (that) mind (of yours) ? Will you 
not forget murder ? Who wrote this letter ? Has the doctor 
come ? Is the jar broken ? Where did you come from ? 
Whither are you going ? Does not he love me ? Where is the 
dog ? Have you accomplished the work ? 



THE PASSIVE VOICE. 5 

Most active transitive verbs in English Have a passive 

voice — 

I love, I am loved. 

I envy, I am envied. 

I resist, I am resisted. 

There is this pecnliariiy in Latin, that if a verb is 
followed by any case except the accnsative, it is nsed im- 
personally in the passive, and the subject in English is pat 
in the dative case in Latin. 

Ton hiurt me, tu nocea m%hi» 
I am hurt by you — not ego nocear (a te), but it is hurt to me, 
mihinocetur. 
So 

We shall be hiurt by them \ 

It will be hurt to us [ Nobis nocehiUir ab iUis, 

A hurt will be done to us J 

EXEECISB rV. 

a liar, mendax, --acis to serve, servlre (dat.) 

to love, dUigire anger, vra, 1 f . 

to believe, credere (dat.) no one, nemoy gen. and abl. wkd- 

to resist, resisUre (dat.) Ivus, nuUo 

to envy, mvidere (dat.) advantage, tutUUas, -tatis, S f. 

to indulge, vnd/ulgSre (dat.) 

Liars are not loved. Liars are not believed. Do not believe 
a liar. Let not a Har be believed. They do not resist the 
enemy. The enemy are not resisted. No one advised me. 

a nuUo 

I was advised by no one. I do not envy you. Tou are not 
envied. We shall not be advised. We shall not be envied. 
You indulge your anger. Your anger is indulged. Serve the 
(common) advantage. Let the (common) advantage be served. 



A verb which expresses simply being, or becoming ; 

86 

Sum, I am 
Evado, I turn out 
Fio, T become ; 
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and passive verbs of naming, or calling, or esteeming ; as 

Vocor, I am called 
HabeoTf I am accounted 
Existimor, I am thought 

take the same ease after them as before them ; as 

Caius is a robber, 
CaiuB est latro. 

He became emperor, 
FactuB est imperator. 

He is thought foolish, 
Habetur stultus. 

Exercise V. 

mother, mater, -tris, f. good, bonus 

to appoint, credre by chance, comi 

consid, constd, -is, m. to seem, mderi 

to turn out, evoMre learned, docUfs 

orator, orator, -is, m. false appearance, species 

to think, puta/re ' sometimes, nom/miruiuam 

brave, fortis honesty, honestas, 3 f . 

but, sed opinion, senteivtia, 1 f. 

coward, tvmidus disgrace, dede&as, 3 n. 

to esteem, habere gate-keeper, porta cvstos, 3 m. 

wise, sapiens, -entis I take upon myself, svsdpio, 3 

I become, fio enmity, inimicA/tia, f. 

chief, princeps, -ipis 

Snlpicina Sempronins 

I am not your mother. C. Sulpicius and M. Sempronius 
were appointed consuls. He will not turn-out an orator. He 
is thought brave but he is a coward. He is esteemed wise. 
No one becomes good by chance. He seems learned. We are 
the chief. Socrates was thought very wise. A false appearance 
sometimes sejdxns honesty. The opinion is not useful This is 
a disgrace. There is a gatekeeper. I take-upon-myself the 
enmity. 

a. Adjectives agree in gender, number, and case with 
the words they qualify — 

I use a large sword 
Utor magno ense. 



ADJECTIVES. 7 

I see a pretty bird, 
Video pulchram avem. 

h. If there is more than one nonn, and the genders are 
different, the general rule is that the adjective is put in the 
plural number in the masculine gender, if one of the nouns 
is masculine, and in the neuter if the nouns represent things 
without life. 

His father and mother are dead, 
Pater et mater sunt mortui. 

Virtue and vice are contrary to one another, 
Virtus et vitium sunt oontraria inter se. 

c. Or it may agree with the last noun ; as, 

Orgetorix and one of his sons were taken prisoners, 
Orgetorix et unus e filiis capti sunt, or captus est. 

Note. — In English we say, you and I ; the Romans 
said, I and you. 

EXBECISB VI. 

unlike, disdmUis to slay, occidSre, -di, -sum 

benevolence, 6enct?o^<ia,lf.* envy, inrndiuy 1 f. 

handsome, pxdcher^ -chra eternal, sempiteirMcs 

hereafter, posthac kind, heneficua 

liberal, liberalia true, verus 

friendship, wmicUvay 1 f . equal, asqualis 

timid, timid/ii^ about, /ere 

riches, divitix, 1 f. honour, honor, 3 m. 

opposed, contrarms pleasure, voluptas, 3 f. 

inter se 

Virtue and vice are very unlike (one another). Both hi<i 

son and his daughter have been slain. Benevolence and envy 

inter se 

are opposed to-one-another. Both he and his wife and his 
children are very handsome. Will not the good enjoy eternal 
life hereafter ? Wo are kind and liberal. True friendships are 
eternal. You and I are about equal (in age). Both my wife 

Cato 

and I are timid. Are honours, riches, pleasures, useful ? Cato 

AtiUna 

and L. Atilius were esteemed wise. Both the sister and the 
brother have been taken. 



8 
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a. Nouns referring to the same thing or person — nouns, 
i.e. in apposition — must be put in the same ease — 

Paulus the consul has come, 
Paulus consul venit. 

I see Paulus the consul, 
Video Paulum consulem. 

b. In English the word as is often inserted between the 
words; as 

I called him as my witness. 
They send him as ambassador. 

But in Latin as (=.tamqtuini) ixmst only be expressed when 
some likeness or resemblance is expressed — 

Eum testem citavi 
Eum legatum mittunt. 

I love him as a brother, 
Eum tamquam f ratrem diligo. 

He kept his mind stretched like a bow, 
Intentum animum tamquam arcum habebat. 

e. Sometimes as is translated by jpro, with the ablative, 
especially when there is no reality in the likeness. 

They set out as men conquered, 
Proficiscuntur pro yictis. 



EXEECISB VII. 



to stir up, acU^re 
solitude, solitudo, 3 f. 
tribune, tribvm/iiSy 2 m. 
to bring an action against, 

dUm dkire (dat.) 
naturally, natwd 
labour, labor, 3 m. 
living in a private station, 

pri/vatim 
counsel, consilmm, 2 n. 
consul, consul, -is, m. 
seductive mistress, hlanda 

domina, 1 f . 



to turn away, detorqiiire 

augur, av>gw, 3 m. 

to go into the gardens, in 

hortos venire, -ni 
a triumph, triumpMis, 2 m. 
insignia of glory, vnsignia (3 

n.) kmdis 
to repudiate, refmdidre 
hostage, ohses, -sidis, m. 
to defend, defendSre 
the world, orbis terrarvm 
nation, gens, gentis, f. 
ease, oti/am, 2 n. 




NOUNS IN APPOSITION, 9 

author, cmctor, 3 m. father-in-law, aocer, -i, m, 

to kill, interjkire, -feci to relate, ruMrrdre 

to be wanting, deesse (dat.) opinion, sententia, 1 f. 

republic, respublica native country, patria, 1 f. 

a guide, dux, dit>cis, m. light, lux, lucut, f . 

I follow, seq'uor, 3 to announce, renuntidre 

Poly- 
Two things were stirring him up, ease and solitude, Poly- 

biuB imprimis Pomponitis 

bins, a very good author, writes this. M. Pomponius, tribune 

plebiis Manilas (daU) 

(of the people), brought-an-action-against L. Manlius, the son 
Anli 

(of Aulus). Labour and pleasure are naturally most un- 

Scipio 

like (one another). P. Scipio (living in a private station) 

Graochos 

killed T. Gracchus. Counsel is not wanting-to the repub- 
lic ; we, the consuls, are wanting. Pleasures, the most se- 
ductive mistresses, turn away many minds. I follow nature 

Mucins de 

as a guide. L. Mucins, the augur, relates many things about 

dbl, in acetM. 

C. LaeliuB, his father-in-law. We went into the gardens of D. 
Brutus, the augur. A triumph and the other insignia of glory 

a me 

have been repudiated by me. We have this opinion as a 

Yolantatis in rempnblioam 

hostage (for his good-will to the state). Defend your country, 

fftn* fftn» 

the light of the world, the citadel of all nations. Worship me as 

Tisns quod 

a God, He announces as seen what he had not seen. Every- 

ignotns magnificus 

thing unknown is (taken) as (for) magnificent. 



I. The relations expressed in iEnglish hj the word of 
before a noun, are generally expressed in Latin by the 
genitive case ; as 

He is the son of Caius^ 
Est filius Oaii. 

Friendship is a helper of virtue, 
Amidtia est adjutrix virtutis. 

BO 
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He is fond of glory, 
Amana est glorise. 

He is mindful of benefits. 
Est memor benefidomm. 

b. The genitive can abnoet always be uaed in Latin to 
express the relation which the latter of two nouns bears to 
the former, whatever may be the preposition used in 
English ; as in the sentence. 

Friendship is a helper of virtue. 

In English it might be, 

Friendship is a help to virtue. 

A charge against old age, 
Crimen senectutis. 

Great confidence in the omens given by birds, 
Magna fides avium. 

Without any danger to any one, 
Sine periculo ullius. 

It IB the part of a great man. 
It 9hows a weak mind. 
It belongs to Caius. 
It is the mark of a wise man. 

e. When these forms are translated into Latin the geifi- 
tive most be used — 

It IB the part of a great man. 
Est clari viri. 

It shows a weak mind. 
Est imbeciUi animi. 

It belongs to Caius, 
EstCaii. 



But 



It is the mark of a wise man. 
Est sapientis. 

Ed mefwniy it is my duty, &c. 
Est Uiwm, it is your duty. 



«of/ 11 

He was acquitted of the capital charge^ 
Capitis absolutus est. 

He was condemned to deaths 
Damnatus est capitis. 

He was brought up on a capital charge, 
Capitis reus factus est. 

EXEBCISE VIII. 

Greek literature, Gt«c« lit- late, receiis, -centis 

era, 1 f. ancient renown, vetus, -teris, 
unmindful, immemor, -w decus, decoris, 3 n. 

to give way, terga dare in all directions, passim 

treason, proditio, 3 f. petulance, petulantia, 1 f . 

lust, libido, 3 f . boorishness, imma/nita^, 3 f. 

covetousness, cupiditas, 3 f. narrow, a^igustu^ 

poison, v&nf&n/um, 2 n. ' to take, sumSre 

truce, vruhiciaB, 1 f . twenty, viginti 

ground food, molita dbaria, fire, incendiumy 2 n. 

3 n. work, opus, 3 n. 

mound, agger , -is, m. alone, 'twms 

state, civitas, 3 f . to condemn, condemndre 

laziness, mertia, f. leyity, levitas, 3 f . 

to prove guilty, convinc^re unheard, inauditus 

weakness, infirmitas, 3 f. kind, modAJis, 2 m. 

doors, valvaSy If. to carry off, tolUre, sustuli 

statue, signv/m, 2 n. oil, ohwm, 2 n. 

discoverer, inventor , 3 m. ridiculous, ridiculus 
madness, msania, 1 f. 

Hannibal / employ ntor Sosilus 

Hannibal employed Sosilus as a teacher of Greek litera- 
ture. The Koman soldiers, unmindful of their late victory 
and ancient renown, were giving way in all directions. He was 
accused of treason. Petulance and lust are the property of 

solum potins 

youth. Thait is not only not the mark of virtue, but rather 
of boorishness. Covetousness is the mark of a narrow aud little 
soul. Mindful of his former glory he takes poison. A truce 
for twenty years was given. Each man takes cooked food for 

cito 

three months. The fire soon reached the mound, the work 
of so long a time. They send as ambassadors the most noble 
men of the state. I condemn myself of laziness. Thes< 
two things prove most men guilty of levity and weaknesf; 
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Do not condemn a man to death unheard. He took away all 

ApoUo, -inia 

the doors of that kind. He carried off a statue of Apollo. 

Aristaeos Liber, -i 

AristsBUs, the son of Liber, was the discoverer of oil. The mad- 
ness of this man is ridiculous. 



a. There are some cases in which the Latin idiom differs 

from the English. The city of Borne is in Latin the city 

Borne — 

I saw at a distance the city of Borne, 

Yidi procul urbem Bomam. 

h. Such forms as man of honour, a man of Crete, where 
of expresses a quality, must be translated by adjectives — 

Yir honestus. 
Vir Cretensis. 

The genitive can be used only where there is an adjec- 
tive qualifying the noun — 

^ A man of great honour, 

Yir magnsB fidei. 

c. In such phrases as 

The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the plain, 

it is most usual to write in Latin, 

Summus mens, 

Medius campus. 

So 

Noapa/ucif &c., few of as. 

d, Li some cases the ablative must be used in Latin 
where of is used in English — 

Worthy of honour, 
Dignus honore. 

He deprives me of life, 
Privat me vita. 

I have need of a weapon, 
Est mihi opus telo. 
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So adjectives and verbs signifjing plenty or want may 
be followed either by the genitive or the ablative, and a. 
noun with an adjective expressing quality may be put in 
the ablative-^ 

Yir magnsB fidei ; or 

Yir magn& fide. 

When of means * about,' < concerning,' it is translated 
by de — 

What will become of me ? 
Quid fiet de me ? 

When it means * out of,' by e or ex — 

One of many, 
Unus e multis. 

Sometimes, instead of de with the ablative, the accusa- 
tive is used in particular phrases—* 

He persuades me of it, 
Persuadet hoo mihi, 

I am sure of this, 

Hoo mihi persuasum est. 

Exercise IX. 

of Segesta, Segestanua of Cannae, Cawnensia 

ally, sociuSf 2 m. I talk, loquor, 3 

to found, condSre, -didi friendly, amans 

exploits, res (5) ^est<E presentiy, mox 

memory, memonay 1 f. which of two, wter 

of Tyndaris, TyndarUa/MM one of two, alter 

sign, yndiciv/m, 2 n. suddenly, mtbito 

fellow-citizens, cms, 3 m. full, plenus 

greedy, cmdus of Agrigentum, AgrigerUimis 

grea,tDBaa,magnitttdo, -dinisy f. client, cliens, 3 m. 

band of robbers, lairocwmim, to be here, adesse 

2 n. to take away, tolUre, sfostuli 

spear, hoLstOy 1 1 valour, mrtus, -tu^is, f. 

of grass, grammeus monument, rruyiMLmentum, 2 n. 

to deprive, priva/re Mercury, Meriywrius 

health, valetudoy -dinisy f . fidelity, fidesy 5 f . 

bereaved, orhus desirous, appetens 

to be left, superesse kind, gewiiSy generis 



i 
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t 

to remain, restdre to melt, Uguesc^re 

to carry, ger^re devoid, expers, -pertis 

fon^e, commeatus, 4 m. to dissent, dissentlre 

weak, termis reason, ra^io, -nw, £. 

doubt, dvhitatio, 3 £. to run together, concurrire 

to defeat, mperdre loom, tela. If. 
snow, nives, pi. 

The people of Segesta, your clients, allies and friends of 

Athensa 
the Roman people, are here. He founded the city of Athens. 

Yerres Africanas 

C. Verres took away the gflory of the exploits of P. Africanus, a 
very brave man, the memory of his valour, the monuments of 
his victory. P. Africanus gave to the people of Tyndaris a 
Mercury, as a sign not only of his own victory, but also of their 
fidelity. You, O fellow-citizens, have always been desirous of 
glory and greedy of praise« 1 have spoken of the kind of the 
war ; I will now say a few words about its greatness. Of that 

Sequani . 

band of robbers one only remains. The Sequani alone of all do 
nothing of these things. How many of you are there ? They 
carry spears of grass. He deprived the citizens of all forage. 
Of how weak health, or rather no health, was the son of P. 

Africanus 

A&icanus. The doubt is unworthy of a man. She is bereaved 
of her children. Few of us are left. The Komans were de- 
feated in the battle of Cannse. The snow never melts on the 
top of the mountain. Do not deprive another of his glory. 
AU of us need many things. We have need of your authority. 
I am not talking of you. Some men seem devoid of reason. 

Catulns 

L. Catulus, a most illustrious man, most friendly to the 

Hortensias ab hAc ratione 

state, and Q. Hortensius, dissent from this reason. I will speak 

. Lncullos 

of Lucullus presently. Of these two which is more worthy of 

Diana 

praise ? Here there were two temples, one of Diana, the other 

Minerva 

of Minerva. The people of Agrigentum suddenly run together. 

. Lamia 

The house of Lamia of Segesta was full of looms. 



The following cozistmctions may be noticed with certain 
impersonal verbs — 

I am weary of, 

Tsedet me (with Gen. of Object). 

I am ashamed of^ 

Pudet me ,, ,, 

I am sorry for, 

Poenitet me ,, „ 

I am grieved at, 

Pigetme „ „ 

I feel pity for, 

Miseret me „ „ 

Exercise X. 

folly, stvUitia, 1 f. rashness, t^flneritas, 3 f . 

fault, cul^a, 1 f . poor, pa/uper, -is, 3 

confidence, fides, 5 f . kindness, benevolenUaf 1 f . 

trouble, laboTf 3 m. cowardice, ignama, 1 f . 

I repent of my folly. I pity you. Are you not ashamed of 
yourself ? Are you sorry for your fault ? I am weary of my 
life. We will never repent of our confidence, nor will you re- 
pent of your (enlarged) kingdom. I am tired of all this trouble. 
You will be sorry for your rashness. Do not all men pity the 
poor. I shall never be grieved at this. You will never repent 
of your Idndness. The soldiers were ashamed of their coward- 
ice. 

'To.' 

a. As the mark of the indirect object is expressed in 
Latin by the dative case — 

He gave it to the dog, 
Dedit id cani ; 

SO when to is omitted in English — 

He gave me the book, 
Dedit mihi librum. 

He promised me, 
Pollicitus est mihi. 
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Tou told me, 
Dixisti miliL 

&« After adjectives expressing likeness, utility, profit, 
&o., tOy expressed or implied, is translated by the dative. 

This is useful to me. 
Hoc est utile mihi. 

This is pleasing to me, 
Hoc est gratum mihi, 

A dog is like a wolf, 
Canis est similis Inpo. 

Some of these adjectives are fonnd with the genitive 

case also — 

{Similis, like) 
I^^ia similis matris, 
A daughter like her mother, 

{Proprius, peculiar) 
This is peculiar to this age. 
Hoc est proprium hujus astatis. 

This is common to me and you 
is in Latin, 

This is common to me with you 

Exercise XI. 

to entrust, eommitUre, -misi pursuit, studium, 2 n. 

to hand down to memory, duty, qffidii/m, 2 n. 

menu>ri« prodire, -didi in due degrees, gradatim 

wolf, hipus, 2 m. the rest, rdiqui 

distasteful, vngratua vase, vas, 3 n. 

certain, certus- elders, natu majores 

course, cvrsus, 4 m. so, ito 

simple, gvmplex very pleasing, pergratus 

time of life, aetasy 3 f . palli, via, 1 f . 

to assent, asaentvri, CLs^ensus to concede, concedlire 

gum proverb, proverbiii/mf 2 n. 

unfriendly, invmicus to help, mbventre (dat.) 

want, dedderi/wn, 2 n. doubtful, dubvus 

burdensome, molestus, grama hateful, odiosus 

to attribute, tribulire sleep, sofMMM, 2 m. 

to happen, acddlrey -di too much, nimis 

fit, opporiAim/aa prefer, a/rdepono 

beautlhil, pvlcher to be expedient, exptd^e 
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civen up, dedUtis then, deinceps 

learning, dodrina, 1 f. luxury, 2uan«ria, 1 f. 

Have you given the vase to the servant ? I entrusted this to 
you. Our elders have handed this down to memory. Is not a 
dog very like a wolf ? This labour is most distasteful to me. 
To me, indeed, it does not seem so. Have you given him the 

feoeria 

money ? Tou will do a thing very pleasing both to me and to 
my brother. The course of life is certain, and the path of nature 

qidaqae tempestiTitas, f . 

is simple ; to every part of life its own proper-condition has 

■enilis 

been given. This is a property-of -old-age, and is conceded to 
our time of life. I have never assented to that old proverb. 
Let us help not only our bodies but also our minds. Nothing is 
so unfriendly to the mind as pleasure. It is doubtful to no one. 

babeo magnam gratiam 

I return many thanks to old age. To those desirous of such 
things the want is hateful and burdensome. Nothing is so like 

FannioB 

death as sleep. Tou, Fannius, attribute too much to me. Old 

Cato, -nis 

age was not burdensome to Cato. No evil has happened to 
Scipio. Some men prefer virtue to riches. Friendship is fit for 
many things. The same thing is not expedient for alL These 

nxost-nxeQ 

things seem most beautiful to-the-greater-part-of-mankind. 

Luxury is disgraceful to every time of life, but especially to old 

totiu 
age. He is wholly given up to the pursuits of learning and 

wisdom. Our first duties are owed to the immortal Grods, our 

second to our country, our third to our parents, then in due 

degrees to the rest (of mankind). 



To, when it expresses * motion to ' or * towards,' is trans- 
lated in different ways. 

a. With a person ad is generally used«- 

I send messengers to Philip, 
Mitto legates ad Philippunu 

h With a country in is generally used-— 
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I iiend messengers to Thraoe, 
MitUi logatos in Thradam. 

^o VfUh iho namo of a place tbe noun is pot in the 

hf'/ffimih^ without any preposition — 

J send messengers to Rome, 
Mitt<i legatos Romam. 

Hfff fUftn/nm, hmne (to home) ; rus, to the oonntiy. 

/// Tof hfUir cortain adjectiyes, where it has a meaning of 
* UfWfiftU/ or oxproNm'M a tendency or purpose, is translated 

ttt(i\Um\ Uf anger, 
rro|>en«us^ 

Vrmtxtn - ad iracondiam. 
i'roclivis i 

Vr})n ofiportuna ad mercatoram, 
A city well situated for trade. 

Bom J^j. } glory, 
Natus ad gloriam. 

KXKBCISE XII. 

Wftm}f*fi\ff n^Mch qui$ glory, decus, 3 n. 

Mur»f MfliiM path, limes, 3 m« 

Ut tM*k4i /meself , m C4mferTe entrance, adUus, 4 m. 

t$$Mt(h\fU!Wt i, magniJUMs southern region, <msbrali$ regio, 

01if tUmwrn^ 2 w. 3 f. 

pl^MMtiro, WflwjttiMf 3 f . nothing, nihil 

f(o\Af fjmrwm, 2 n. race, germs, 3 n. 

niU^f a^gentumf 2 n, some, nomwilli 

tmntff (Mmn, 2 n. stone, la/pis, -pidis, m. 

jfrtf^mr0t\f fHiraPus necessary, necessarms 

i^/tn>iat, yugna, 1 f . use, usus, 4 m. 

t/; draw, irahlre voluntary, voluntamis 

true, verus 

CaedlinB 

He has sent somehody to Gaecilius. They sent sure men to 

LymutUsr, -dri Asia 

Lysander into Asia. He has betaken himself home. He sent 

Epheflos 

money to Ephesus to your friend. He sent to him most mag- 
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tiaqae Numantia 

nificent gifts as-far-as to Numantia. He was inclined to the 

Fompeins 

friendship of Pompey. He has set out to the country. Are we 
bom for pleasure 1 Are not all men inclined to pleasure 1 Grold 

usque 

and silver are useful for many things. He lived even to my 

adolescentia 

young-manhood. All of us are inclined to ease. The minds of 
the soldiers are prepared for the combat. Let virtue draw you 
to true glory. To the good a path is open to the entrance of 
heaven. That southern region is nothing to your race. Some 

Decii indtayemnt 

stones are necessary for our use. Two of the Decii spurred on 

cnrsnin equonun, 

their horses to a voluntary death. They have sent messengers 

Thebea iBgyptna Antlocbus. 

to Thebes^ in Dgypt^ to King Antiochus. 



Misit milUes auxUio 
Csesari, 



Sometimes a double dative is found in Latin where the 

English language has no such form-r- 

He sent troops to the help of Ceasar' 
„ ,, to Ctesar as a help 

,, ,, to C«}sar for a help ) 

He came to my help, 
Yenit mihi «uxilio. 

It is a disgrace to you, 
Tibi opprobrio est. 

They find fault with me 

They impute it to me as a fault 



Id mihi vitio vertwit. 
yy ,y dant, 

d/iumtit. 



)9. yy 



Exercise XITE. 

example, exemplum, 2 n. large, amplm 

present, donunhy 2 n. strong proof, magmmi argumen- 

impediment, impedimentv/m,, Urni, 2 n. 

2 n. ornament, omamentvmif 2 n. 

use, usus, 4 m. whole, uni/oersfiis 

line, aciesy 5 f . . [2 n. actions, res gestsSy 5 f. 

help, auxiliumy syhsidiumy third, tertms 

disgrace, opprobrvumy 2 n. source of safety, sdl/usy -lutisy f. 
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'Theie men are an example to themselves. The king gave 

Gryninm 

Hannibal the town of Gryni\mi as a present. This was a great 

Gain 

impediment to the Gauls for battle. These things are of use 
for war. He sent the third line to the help of our (men). A 
large house is often a disgrace to its lord. It is a strong proof. 
That house was an ornament to the city. That was a great 

Gneoia 

source of safety to the whole of Greece. That thing will be a 
care to me. They find fault with the actions even of Ceesar. 
Who will come to my aid ? 



The other relations expressed in English by means o£ 
prepositions are also expressed by prepositions in Latisi 
except in a few oases, where from^ mt\ in^ hy^ ai^ are 
translated by the ablative case. 

* Fkom.' 

1. The proposition is omitted in Latin before the name 
of a town, and with certain verbs and adjectives, such as 
* free,* * to free,* Ac. 

From Oarthage, Rome, &c., 
Carthagine, Bom&, &c. 

Free from care, 
Liber cur4. 

He freed them from the dangeri 
Liberavit eos periculo. 

2. In other cases a preposition is used, but as from 
has different meanings in English, different prepositions 
must be used to translate it. The most common forms of 
translating ^om will only be given here. 

a. From = * distance from,' is translated by a or ah — 

He is ten miles from the camp, 
Abest a castris. 

From early manhood, 
Ab adolescentidr. 
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I never turned my eyes away from the state^ 
Nunquam a republic^ oculos dejiciebam. 

h. Frorriy with a notion of * down from,' is cTe ; as, 

The oaks were struck from the heaven, 
QuercuB tactse de oodo. 

Or when a part is taken from a whole ; 

He asked for some cohorts from my army, 
Postulavit cohortes de meo exercitu. 

c. From^ out of^ is e or eaj— 

I depart from my house, 
Discedo e domo. 

E or ex \s also used to translate fr<yin when it signiiies 
a cause or origin — 

From which thing it happened, 
Qu4 ex re factum est. 
For this reason, 
Hac de caus&. 

The distinction between de and e is by no means great ; 
a, ah, has a more marked meaning, and its proper force 
seems to be ' away from/ ' distance from.' 

d, Frotriy with verbs of * taking from,' Ac., is often trans- 
lated by the dative — 

He took from me my weapon, 
Eripuit mihi telum. 

Exercise XTV. 

to depart, diacedSSre, -cesH to devote oneself, studere 

standard, sigwwn, 2 n, little, pcMrvuUis 

greatness, (Mm^lUudo, 3 f. hardship, dtmtiay 1 f. 

horn, com/u, 4 n. to go out, exire 

ox, ho$, bovis, m. boundary, finis, 3 m. 

to differ, differre a bridge, pmut, 3 m. 

to stand out, exsisUre to stretdi over, pertinere 

forehead, fronsy frontis, f. to drive, compelUre 

to overthrow, aubru4re cattle, peciis, -com, n. 

tree, arbor, -is, f. to defend, defendire 

root, radix, -dicia, f. suddenly, minto 
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to rush, advoldre to throw themselves, «e ejic^re^ 

forager, paMdatoTj 3 m. -jeci 

resources, pecunise, 1 f . inn, hospitium, 2 n. 

to keep, abdmere to hang, pendere, pependi 

capitol, capitolivmif 2 n. burden, onus, 3 n. 

side, pa/rsj paHis, f . neck, collum, 2 n. 

to renrain, temperdre se to carry away, deportdre 

to institute, mstituire, -tui ornament, ornamentum, 2 n. 

Athenaa 

They have departed from Athens. Do not depart from the 
standards. He seeks help from him. The greatness of their 
horns differs much from the horns of our oxen. One horn 
stands out from the middle of the forehead. They overthrow 
all the trees from the roots. They devote themselves to labour 

Hel- 

and hardship from little (children). For this reason the Hel- 

vetU 

vetii went out from their boundaries. From that town a bridge 
stretches over to the Helvetii. The husbandmen drive their 

Manda- 

cattle from the fields into the woods. Csesar defends Mandu- 

bratlns Caasivelannus 

bratius from the injury of Cassivelaunus. Suddenly the enemy 
from all sides rushed towards the foragers. Private men 
adorn their houses from their own resources. He did not 
keep his hands from the Capitol. He did not refrain from 
(committing) injury. They instituted this for two reasons. 
The enemy suddenly threw themselves from the wood. I de- 
part from life as from an inn, not as if from a home. She hung, 
a sweet burden, from his neck. All the ornaments of the city 

Carthago, -ginis 

have been carried away from that place to Carthage. 



* With.' 

a. With is translated by the ablative alone when it 
signifies the instrument with which anything is done, or 
the thing with which a man is affected in any way — 

He killed him with his sword, 
Occidit eum gladio. 

He presented him with a crown, 
Donavit eum corona. 
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h. In other cases, except in particular phrases, cum 
must be used — 

He formed an alliance with Gsesar, 
f niit Bodetatem cum Osesare. 

He waged war with the Gauls, 
Gessit bell\mi cum GaUis. 

He set out with all his forces, 
Profectus est cum omnibus copiis. 

With the personal pronouns cuni is put after, instead of 
before, its word ; as, 

Mecum, Secum, Nobiscum, &c., 

with me. with themselves, with us, &c. 

With diligence, 
Gum diligenti&. 

But in these forms an adverb can be used — 

Prudenter, 
with prudence. 

Accurate, 

with accuracy, &c, 

c. Sometimes tvith must be translated by another case ; 

as, 

Irascor illi, 

I am angry with him. 

Succenseo ilHs, 

I am angry with them. 

Withy however, here really means * against,' and these 
forms are included under the more peculiar idioms, which 
the pupil must observe for himself. Some of the more 
conmion phrases are — 

It is all over with me, 
Actum est de me. 

He dined with me, 
Goenavit apud me. 

With cfur ancestors, 
Apud majores nostros. 
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Exercise XV. 



I strike, percutio, --eussi, 

-cusaum 
to fight, conflig^rey -a^ 
great, amplus 
honour, honor, -m, m. 
to treat, ag^re, egi 
to treat, to affect, affic^re, 

"feci 
title, nomen, -mmisj n. 
to sustain, sustentdre 
to present, cUmdre 
resources, copies, 1 f. 
golden, att/reus 



crown, corona, 1 £. 
severe, gravis 
disease, morbus, 2 m. 
eye, octihis, 2 m. 
Spain, Hispania 
to conquer, superdre 
fleet, classis, 3 f . 
to draw, mducire 
ambush, insidia, 1 f . 
to compare, compa/rdre 
of Syracuse, Syracusanus 
to have influence with, valere 
apud 



Osesar made peace with the Gauls. I have been struck with 
this suspicion. He fought with P. Cornelius Scipio, A woman 
was living with him. This is common to you and me. He has 
been adorned with the greatest honour. He thus treated with 

FhamabazuB 

Phamabazus. You treated him with the title of king. He sus- 

Domitins 

tained the army of Domitius, a very great man, with his own 
resources. The Senate presented the ambassadors with a golden 
crown. He is affected with a severe disease of the eyes. He 
set out with his father for Spain. A slave was sent with the 

Themistocles 

ambassadors. Themistocles with a few ships conquered the 

Xerxes 

large fleet of Xerxes. He draws the consul with his army into 
an ambush. I do not compare myself with you. This is the 
greatest honour with the people of Syracuse. He had groat in- 

Dnmnorlx 

fluence with the people. Ihimnorix had most influence with 
the Sequani. 



«In.' 

a. When m signifies * in respect of,' * in regard to,' the 
ablative is used by itself — 

He excels him in wisdom, 
Prsestat ei sapientia. 
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h, in most other cases the preposition i/n is nsed. 

c. Sometimes English substantives with m can be 
translated hj adverbs — 

In abundance, 
Abundanter. 

In truth, 
Vere. 

d. Some of the more common phrases are — 

I have a good friend in OaBsar, 
Habeo bonum amicum OflBsarem. 

As far as I can ) ^ ^ ,^ 

He is in debt, 
Est in sere alieno. 

He is in my debt, 
Est in meo sere. 

EXEBGISE XVI. 

to equal, sepi^ipardre to be wanting, deesse 

strength, wresy 3 m. pi. frugality, frugaUtaSy 3 f . 

safety, saUu, 3 f . to delay, mordri 

to include, indud^e neighbouring, propinqtms 

monarchy, regnrnn, 2 n. to be carried, ferri 

guest, hogpesy -pitis, m. litter, lectica, 1 f . 

to kill, caMrBj cecidi to lay, ja^re, jeci 

sight, corutpectuSf 4 m. foundation, fmdamentvm, 2 n. 

to station, locdre to siurpass, vmdre, vid 

armed, a/rmatus parsimony, paraimonia, 1 f. 

very, ipse living, victus, 4 m. 

brazen, cenetM dress, cultus, 4 m. 

statue^ gigwum, 2 n. garrison, prseMvum, 2 n. 

No one equalled him in labour and strength of body. Your 

Blesamios 

safety is included in the safety of the Roman people. Blesamius 
lives in a monarchy. He killed his guest in the sight of the 
immortal Gk>d8. Armed men were stationed in that very place. 
He put brazen statues in ambush. He was wanting to you in 
nothing. Frugality has not much praise in a king. He delayed 
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on the mouniiains neighbouring the city. He is carried in a 
litter. In that temple, as far as in me lay, I laid the founda- 
tions of peace. He gave himself up to hardship, and surpassed 
all the Lacedssmonians in parsimony of living and dress. Armed 
men were stationed in many places in garrisons. For this 
reason the Helvetii excel the other (rauls in valour. 



'By.' 

By has many different meanings in English, which 
most be rendered by different prepositions in Latin. 
a, By^ near, ha/rd by =: propter or ad — 

Ad ripas, by the banks. 

There are certain islands by Sicily, 
InsulfiB sunt queedam propter SicOiam. 

h. By mecms of = per. 

He informed me by letter, 
Gertiorem me fedt per literas. 

c. By^ expressing ' means,' ' cause,' or ' agent,' is trans- 
lated by the ablative case alone, or with a, a&, especially 
after nenter and passive verbs — 

He was kiUed by his slave, 
Interfectus est a servo. 

He perished by disease, 
Periit a morbo. 

He called him by this name. 
Hoc nomine eum appellavit. 

The following are some of the more common phrases — 

To stand by a promise, agreement, 
Stare promissis, pacto. 

To stand by a person, 
Adesse alicuL 

By the Gk>ds, 

Per Deos immortales. r 
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By sea and land, 
Teirft marique. 

Little by littlei 
Panlatim. 

Man by man, 
Viritim, 

Vi, by force. 
Exercise XVII. 

to sit, assideref -aedi design, cormlvwm, 2 n. 

statue, gtcKtwif If. I speak with, colloquotf 3 

seditious, seditioaus chief, prmcepsy -d^ 

to stir up, concUdre river, am/nis 

to tell, wu/ntidre to subside, aubsidire 

fugitive, fugitiviM, 2 m. decurion, decivrioy -nis, ul 

cavalry, equUes, 3 m. pi. to disclose, prodSre 
Grallic, (Mhts 



JEneaa, -m fngiens, -entia Troja 

Segesta was founded by .^Bneas flying from Troy. The town 
was taken by force by the Carthaginians. We sat down by the 

Plato, -nis Syraonsfe 

statue of Plato. Sit by me. The vases were carried off to Syracuse 

ApoIlodoroB 80 eripoit 

by means of Apollodorus. By their means he escaped. These 
men by their seditious and wicked speeches stirred up the 
people. That thing is told to the enemy by the fugitives 

JBmiliiis 

from ( s of) L. .^ImiHuii, the decurion of the Gallic cavalry. By 
the same men our designs are disclosed to the enemy. He calls 

Yalerins 

Divitiacus to him and speaks with him by means of 0. Valerius, 
the chief man in the province of Graul. They stand by their 
agreement. Little by little the river subsides. 



*At.' 

a. If the name of the place at or in which anything ia 
done is of the first or second declension, and of the 
singular number, the noun is put in the genitive case, 
otherwise in the ablative — 

At Rome, at Alba, at Brindisi, 

Bomffi, Albse, Brundusii. 

c2 
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At Athens, at Carthage, 
Athenis^ Carthagine, 

h. If the action takes place only in the neighbourhood^ 
ad or a^ud is used — 

Near Zama, 
Ad Zamam. 

At the house of a certain man, 
Apud quendam. 

c. Sometimes at is part of the verb in Latin-— 

I aim at that, 
Appeto id. 

Irrideo te. 
tUn. 



I laugh at you 1 ^"^ 

\ 9t 



Exercise XVIII. 

to put up, deversdri milepost, la^, 3 m. 

entrance, mtroUuSj 4 m. road, via, 1 f. 

wonderful, mcredUnUs to destroy, rescmdHre 

naval, navalia to stand, adddre, -stiti 

to celebrate, pradkare tomb, twmuhut, 2 m. 

to dine, ccendre to give his attention — he gave 
to hold, hahSre his ears, dedU awres 

a magistracy, ma^gist/ratus, certain, qmda/m 

4 m. poet, poetay 1 m. 

second, dUer Cordova, Corduba 
eighth, octamLS 

Ohersonesns 3 

They had their home at the Chersonese. Themistocles was 

Antiochna 

the greatest man at Athens. Antiochus put up at the house of 

Minudus 

Minucius. There was a statue of Jupiter at the entrance of 

FonttUB 

Pontus. That wonderful naval battle in the neighbourhood of 

Tenedos 3 Prnsias 1 

Teuedos will always be celebrated. The ambassadors of P^siaa 

Flaminintus 2 Heracliiifl 

were dining at Home with L. Flamininus. Heradius held at 

Syracaaas 

that time a magistracy at Syracuse. In a second battle at the 
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Appins 

^hth mileposfT, on the Appian road, the enemy are conquered. 
I was with other Roman citifsens at Syracnse. He destroyed 

Gkneva Alexander 

the bridge at Geneva. Alexander stood by the tomb of 

ActaiUes 

Achilles. He gave his attention to certain poets bom at 
'Cordova. * 



PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE AOCTJSATIVE. 

'Ad,' *At/ to. 

Adversns^ over c^atnst, oppoeite — 

XJrbs adyersns Pydnam posita est, 
The city stands opposite to Pydna. 

Apnd, near — 

Apud oppidum, near the town. 

Ante, "before — 

Ante portas, before the gades. 
Ante lucem, before daybreak. 

Post, aftcTy behind — 

Post lucem, after daybreak. 

Post montem, behknd the mowntam. 

Cis, citra, on this side of — 

Cis Padum, on this side of the Po. 

Ultra, beyond — 

Ultra Indos, beyond the India/ns. 

Trans, acrosS'^ 

Trans mare, across the sea. 

Circiun, a/rownd — 

Circuni r^em, round ihe hi/ng. 

Circiter, about — 

Cirdter meridiem, aboui noon. 
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Contra, against"^ * 

Contra naturam, agomsb natture. 

Erga, towa/rds-^ 

Tua eiga me benevolentia, 
Your good feeling towards me. , 

Extra, outside of, beyond — 

Extra urbem, oiUside of the city. 

Intra, withwr-^ 

Intra nrbem, vjvthm the c^y. 

Inter, hetwe&n^ wnumg^^ 

Inter omnes, amo^ all. 
Inter equum et asinum, 
Between a horse and an ass. 

Infra, "beneath — 

Infra lunam, beneath the moon, 

Snpra, above — 

Supra terram, above iJie ea/rth. 

Juzta, near, next to — 

Juxta viam, i\>ear the road, 

Ob, on account of for — 

Ob stultitiam, for rrvyfoUy. 

Penes, m the power of— 

Penes imperatorem, vn the power of 
the commander, 

Preeter, along, besides, exc&pt — 

Prseter litus, along the shore, 

Praeter me, besides me. 

Prseter mod\un, beyond measftvre. 

Prope, near — 

Prope viam, near the road. 
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Propter, on accotmt of— 

Propter metum, through fear, 

Socondnm, next to, according to, after — 

Secundum me, next to me. 

Secundum naturam, according to nature. 

Per, through, hy meane of — 

Per Macedoniam, through Macedonia, 
Per literas, by letter, 

Sabter, under, helow, extension under — 

Amnes sfiepe subter terram vias occultas 

agunt, 
Bivers often pursue secret courses under 

ground. 

PREPOSITIONS TAKING THE ABLATIVE, 

A, Bbffrom, by — 

A Caosaris castris, from the camp of Cxsar. 

A cane tenetur aper, 

The boar is held by the dog. 

De, down from — 

De rostris, down from the rostra, 

„ Concerrwngf about — 

De his rebus, about these thmgs. 

„ For, from — 

Multis de causis, for many reasons^ 

E, ex, out of, from — 

Ex urbe, otit of the city. 
Ex quo manif estum est. 
From which it is dear. 

Gum, vnth, together with — 

Gum patre, with the father. 
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Sine, wUhoui — 

Ira sina viribus, 
Anger without strength. 

Palam, in front of — 

Palam populo, 

In the Bight of the people. 

Tenus, asfar as — 

Capnlo tenuB, as far as the hilt» 

In, into — 

In urbem, into the city. 
„ In-- 

In urbe, in the city, 

„ In the case of— 

In hoc homine, in the case of this ma/t\» 

Sub, tmder (Accos. when motion is implied ; AbL 
•when rest) — 

Sub jugum missi, 
Sent under the yoke. 

Talpae sub terr4 habitant, 
Moles live underground. 

Super (Ace.), over, beyond — 

Super vallTun, over the rampart, 

„ (AbL) over, upon — 

Super cervice ensis pendet, 
A sword hangs over his neck. 

Clam, without the "knowledge of — 

Clam patre, 

Without the knowledge of his father. 

Coram, in presence of~^ 

Coram populo, 

In presence of the people. 
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PwB, hefore, compared wUh^ owing io— 

Gladium prae se f ert, 

He carries a sword before him. 

PrsB nobis beatus es^ 

You are happy compared with us^ 

Free lacrymis silet, 
He is silent for tears. 

Pro, before — 

Pro foribns, before the door. 

„ In behalf of -^^ 

P^ patri4 mori, 

To die for one's country. 

„ Instead of — 

Mihi pro parente f uit, 
He was as a father to me. 

„ Inretv/mfoT — 

P^ istis factis te ulsdscar, 

I will punish you for that conduct 

„ In proportion to — 

P^ viribus, in proportion to his strength. 

Exercise XIX. 

secretary, scriha, 1 m. chance, sors, -tis, t 

cover, obtentus, 4 m. to be fated, fatis deheri 

nickname, cognomen^ -mims, to enter, mgredi 

n. to overflow, effimd^ (-fusus) 
to lie hid, latere super 

Butulians, Butuli band, agmen, 3 n. 

womanly, mtdiebris to begin, vnc^re, -cepi 

youthful, juvenilis wing, corwu, 4 n. 

to receive kindly, benigne course, cwrsus, 4 m. 

excvpHre, -cepiy -cepiAum left, mds^ 

supper, ccma, f. tenth, demnMs 

guest-chamber, hospitale <yi(r to return thanks, graUas agSre, 

bicul/umf 2 n. egi 

confusion, twnviUtus, 4 m. to nx upon, vixstii/nXre^ ^im 

to affirm, affi/rmdre funeral, frnms, -eris, n. 

beginning, prmoipvumf 2 n. expensive, swmptuoms 

c8 
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civilization, cidtus, 4 m. work, opus, -perisy n. 

a little, paulo occasion, tempus, -ports, n. 

pile, moles, 3 f. impregnable, i/n^ocmigriabilis 

robberies, latrocinium, 2 n. to be betrothed, aespo^isa esse 

dishonour, infamia, 1 f. to come to meet, ohma/m esse 
feelings, sensus, 4 m. or venire (dat.) 

favourer, fautor, 3 m. to recognise, cognosc^re 

nobles, opUmates, 3 m. pL coat, pcd/udcmientum, 2 n. 

to enclose, claiui^re, -si shoiilder, humerus, 2 m. 

He kills the secretary instead of the king. He leads his 
forces past the camp. Under the cover of that nickname a 
great soul lay-conceided. War was being prepared against the 
Butulians with great force. The praise of this womanly contest 

ab 

was in the power of. Lucretia. Then after their youthful sport 
they return to the camp. There he was received kindly by 
those ignorant of his design, and after supper he was taken into 

Tullia 

the guest chamber. In the midst of this oonfofiion Tullia fled 

prei. conj. 

from her home. Who can affirm as certain a matter so ancient. 
The beginning of an empire next to the power of the Gods was 
fated. By a certain chance the river had overflowed its banks. 

Bemus Kamitor, -is 

Bemus is given up to Nimiitor for punishment. The young 
men entered in a band through the midst of the assembly. 
Shall victory begin on the left wing ? One side is opposite to 

GaUia 

Gaul. In the middle of this course there is an island, which is 
called Mona. The tenth legion first returned thanks to him by 

dimicatma est 

the tribunes. The-battle-was-fought beneath the eyes of all 
before the camp. This is the heaviest punishment with them. 

mag- 

They fixed upon this for two reasons. The ftmerals are mag- 

nificus 

nificent and expensive considering the civilization of the Gauls. 
A little above this pile the slaves are burnt. Bobberies which 

fieri habere 

are-committed outside of the boundaries of each state do not bring 
any dishonour. He was of the same feelings, not a friend 
of the power of the people and a favoiurer of the nobles. 
That is difficult without the aid of the king. He enclosed the city 

oommeatos 

with works^ and deprived it of all means-of-introducing-provi- 
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Bions. On this occasion no state was (any) help to the Athenians, 

Plataeensls 

except the-people-of-Platsess. What place is now impregnable 
to Roman yaloor ? His young sister, who had been betrothed 

Capena 

to one of the Ouriatii, came to meet him before the Oapene 
Grate, and recognises upon the shoulders of her brother the coat 
(she herself had made). 



The Eelatiye. 



The relative qui, quoB, quod agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number, and person ; as 

Ego qui amo, I who love 
Tu qui amasy thou who lovest 
lUa qua amM, she who loves 
No8 qui amamusy we who love 
Yo$ quas amatisy ye women who love 
lUi qui amcmty those who love. 

Ego et tu qui amamuSy you and I who love. 
Tu et iUe qui amatis, he and you who love. 

Exercise XX. 

child, liber y 2 m. tree, orftor, 3 f . 

I am present^ adsum I bear, fero 

I learn, discoy 3 fruit, frudnMy 4 m. 

pupil, discipukis, 2 m. I cut down, casdoy 3 

I obey, pa/reo (dat.) fish, piscisy 3 

I attend, csttendoy 3 ; (xttendo I distrust, diffidoy 3 (dat.) 

anvm/um I deceive, decipio (3), -cepi 

I bite, mordeoy momordi once, semd 

She who loves her children is the true mother. I love those 
who love me. I ask you who are present. He who teaches is 
the master, we who learn are the pupils. Let the girls who do 
not obey me go away. Attend to me all ye who hear my voice. 
I have killed the dog which bit me. We who were present are 
the witnesses. The tree which does not bear fruit is cut down. 
Those animals which live in water are called fishes. I distrust 
those who have once deceived me. I who saw it believe it. 
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The T»Be of tlie antecedent does not in any way affect 
the case of the relative. The relative takes the place of a 
noun substantive, and its case depends npon its relation to 
the other words in the sentence. 

It may be in the genitive case ; as 

The boy whose father is here, 
Puer cujus pater adest. 

The girls whose voices I hear, 
Puellse quarum voces audio. 

It may be in the dative case to express the indirect 
object ; as 

The boy to whom I gave a book, 
Puer cui dedi librum. 

The girls to whom I promised a reward, . 
Puellsa quibus promisi prsamium. 

It may be the object, and so take the case which follows 
the verb ; as 

The boy whom I love, 
Puer quem amo. 

The sword which I use, 
Ensis quo utor. 

The pleasures which I enjoy, 
Yoluptates quibus fruor. 

It may be dependent upon a pi*eposition ; as 

The king to whom I was sent, 
Bex ad quem missus smn. 

The friends with whom I Uve, 
Amici quibuscmn vivo. 

Exercise XXI. 

hardly, vix harvest, messis, 3 f . 

credible, credibUU cat, felisy 3 f . 

ripe, matwrus rat, mi^, 3 m. 

prize, prsBvniwny 2 n. to gnaw, rod^re, ~<2i 



to remember, recorddri Jack » John, Joannes 



\ 
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The girl& whom you are looking for are not here. Thai 
which you tell me is hardly credible. The.fruit which you gave 
me was not ripe. The tree which I see does not bear fruit. 
The boy to whom you gave the prize is dead. Show me the 
horse which you have bought. I do not remember the name of 
the city in which I was bom. I have lost the plough with which 
I used to cultivate my garden, I will not give you a reward 
of which you are unworthy. Many men cultivate fields the 

Philippns 

harvest of which they will never see. Philip, to whom they 
were sent, had already departed. This is the cat whose crue^ 
teeth killed the rat which gnawed the house which Jack built. 



The English language seems to prefer that, wherever it 
is possible, the relative should not be expressed ; as 

This is the book I gave you, 
instead of, „ „ which „ 

This is the plough I use, 
instead of, „ „ which „ 

This is the house I live in, 
instead of, „ „ in which I live. 

In Latin, the relative must always be expressed ; as 

Hie est liber quem tibi dedi 
Hoc est aratnmi quo utor. 
Hsdc est domus in qu4 vivo. 

These are the friends I live with. 
Hi sunt amici quibuscum vivo. 

ExESGiSE XXTT. 

to promise, polUceri to beat, verherdre 

to eat, e<Ure, edi to read, leg^re 

stick, ha/yuhMay 2 n. otherwise, aUter 

Where is the horse you bought ? Give me the reward you 
promised. I have eaten the fruit you sent me. This is the 
boy I gave the book to. This is the stick he beat me with. 
I have not seen the girls you are seeking. He remembers every- 
thing he reads. Attend to what I say. I will not tell you what 
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majB I brcnu^ ^iriii: me iT diacL I. ute im jjttj— u, tell joo, 

irilD » ' UH ^rtmimt xbinn* T^OC WOoLd 1101 



The rekszT? ruL ruA. cmoi is vaod to tneoBlaie the 
FTi p^igh ^vrord OF ir these djirfWilnrwu ' liie flune as,* Axr. ; 
Inn in this case hs cendefr, zizmber. snd laae depend npon 
thoee of i2ie ^imrd ix quiiiififiB in i^ luber put of iiie 



A msn is net the Bune w m iramu. 
Tir en nan idem qui? mnlier tetti 

A iramiii is iic«t the sune w m ayau 
Mnlier ZKm en eihdem qm. rir. 

This is the Bune liooik ^^on irBre rem^dang. 
Hie esc idem Hb«r qnem ta IfigebaB. 

I do not neek ihe nme pkuaies «i jon enjoy, 

Kaoi qnero eaMem TohqAues qmbos tn 

The Bune rale afipHeB to 
Asgrwc M i 



quaHft. 

Te ire not sodi as I, 

Kon estas t^es qiudis ego (mm). 

A tree is not ns big as m moantftin, 
Aibor non ert tmta qnantns mons (est). 

Ton are not Bucfa as I thoa^t you. 
Nan ea talia qualem putayi (te). 

The Latin fonn for ' as . . . .as possible ' ia ^uofii, 
with the saperiatiTe of the adjective with or without the 
ixtaertion of potest; as 

He gets together as large forces as poanUe, 
Qnam maxiTnas oopias oomparst ; or 
Quam maTimas potest oopias oomparat. 
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Collect as many men as poecdble, 
Quam plurimos ooUige. 

As briefly as possible^ 
Quam brevissime. 

Exercise XXIII. 

goose, anaer, -is, m. disposition, indoles, 3 f . 

swan, cygnus, 2 m. rain, imber, 3 m. 

I have,* habeo (2nd), or est pursuit, studium, 2 n. 

imUii, there is to me lion, leo, 3 m. 

countenance, vulkis, 4 m. courage, fortiUuh, 3 f . 
I hope, spero, 1 

A goose is not the same as a swan. Yoiur punishment will 
not be the same as mine. I have not the same countenance as 
you. I do not use the same plough as you. The boy has not 
turned out such as I hoped. A wise man is not of the same 
disposition as a fool. The rain was such as I never saw before. 
I have not the same purstiits as my father. A girl does not 
enjoy the same pleasures as a boy. He has not now as much 
money as before. The mountain is not as large as I thought it. 
This is not the same book as you gave my brother. The 
daughter is of the same disposition as the mother. He has as 
much courage as a lion. 



In English, the relative is ofben used with an im- 
personal verb, ' it is,* ' it was,' <Sbc. ; as 

It is not you I accuse. 
It was not I who did it. 

There is no such form in Latin, and such sentences 
must be translated by the simple form — 

I do not accuse you, 
Non accuse te. 

I did not do it, 
Ego non feci 
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Exerciser XXIV. 

I command an army, exer- uncle, padntus, 2 m. 
dtui'prsMum I plant, seroy aevi, 3 

I get, ohtineo, 2 I send for, cvrcesso, -«ii?i, 3 

fort, castellum, 2 n. 

It was you who told me. It was not t who neglected 
my duty. It was Cseear who commanded the army. It was 
not you I gave the prize to. It will not be you who will get 
the prize I shall give. It was not a cat which broke this vase. 
It was not we who did it. I did not plant the tree ; it was my 
brother. It was the Romans who built that fort you see. It 

Pompeius Antonius 

was Csesar who conquered Pompey in that battle, not Antony. 
That was not what I asked you. It was not you I sent for ;; it 
was your uncle. 



General Exercise. 

inaequeiis eonsalaris 

The following year had as military tribunes with consular 

Seryilios AhalA Yir^ns 

power C. Servilius Ahala and L. Yirgilius. The enemy attacked 

r^;io, -nis, f . Serg^ns prDBSiua 

the camp in that quarter in which M. Sergius commanded. Tha 

prartemdo, -di 

greatest part, and Sergius himself, pueQied-through to Rome. I 

popnlatio, -nis 

set out not as a robber, nor as an avenger of their devastations ; 
a greater deed is in my mind. That is the man who drove us 

extorrifl 

exiles from oiur country ; do ye, O gods, be present as avengers. 

He shall have the chief power at Rome, whichever of you shall 
fero oscnlam 

first have given a kiss to his mother. Brutus holds before him the 

colter, -tri extraho, -xi Lacreda 

knife which he had extracted from the wound of Lucretia ; I 

Inqnit regias 

swear, he says, by this blood most chaste before the royal 

injuria tavdo ezseqnor, 3 

insult, and I call you, O gods, as witnesses, I will follow 

Tarqninins Snperbns 

with fire and sword L. Tarquinius Superbus, together with his 

stirps, stirpis, f. 

wicked wife and his whole race. This is the same family, by 
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extorris 

whose violence and injuries, driven from your country, you 

capio 

occupied the sacred mountain ; this, against which you prepared 
for yourselves the aid of the tribunes ; this, on account of 

insidere, -eedi Ayentiniia obeepire (dot.), -aepsi 

which you settled on the Aventine. This has closed-against the 

Cnmlis 

people the road to Ourule magistracies. They sent as ambassa- 

Cains Procillns 

dor Caius Pf ocillus, the son of Caius Procillus, a young man of 

Tlrtns 

the highest worth, whose father had been presented with (the 

dyitas fides soientia 

freedom of the) state on account of his fidelity and his knowledge 
of the Grallic language. In all Gaul there are two kinds of those 

nam habeor^S 

men who are (held) in any honour ; for the people are held almost 

locns 

in the condition of slaves, who dare nothing of themselves. Many 

dicnnt ae in senritntem in 

enlist as-idaves to the nobles. Over these there are the same 

Meronrius 

rights as a lord possesses over his slaves. They worship Mercury 
chiefly, whom they consider the discoverer of all arts ; after 
him (they reverence) Apollo and Mars and Jupiter, about whom 

fere Saguntum 

they have almost the same opinion as other nations. Saguntum, 

toderatns expngnare oomparo, 1 

an allied state, he took-by-storm. He got together three very 

Africa 

large armies : one of these he sent into Africa, a second he left 

Hasdmbal, -is Hispania 

with his brother Hasdrubal in Spain, the third he led with 

Italia saltns, 4 m. Pyrensens qna- 

himself into Italy. He crossed thepasses-of-the-Pyrenees. Wher- 

cnnque incola 

ever he marched he fought with all the inhabitants. He came 

Alpes, f. sejnngo, 3 

to the Alps, which separate Italy from Gaul, which no one had 

Hercules Grains quo 

ever crossed before him except Hercules the Greek, on which 

facto hodie 

account that is to this day called the Greek Pass^ As much 
moneys as the men have received from their wives under the 

doe, dotia oommonico, 1 

name of dowry, so much do they join-with the dowry out of 

yitee 

their own goods. The husbands have the same power of life and 
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wmUntm 

deain fiver iheir wives as orer their cidkhen. A 

wlumb Tsse had been broken, sent for tiie senrant he hadddiwed 

ft Uf and said to him, Ton have broken mj tbbb ; to vlioan be 

arufwered, It was not I who broke it, it was the 



*Thah.' 

a. Than is translated into Latin by ^tMun^ which oon- 
tU9(^ like cases and moods — 

Oaius is stronger than I, 
Caius est f oriior quam ego. 

I use counsel rather than force, 
Utor consilio potius quam yL 

I tsk you more than command, 
Xiogo to magis quam jubeo. 

//. The second noun may be put in the ablative withont 

quwia, wlien it would be in the nominative of aocnaative 

znm — 

N'/thing is more amiable than virtue, 

Niliil est amabilius virtute. 

I have seen nothing more amiable than virtue, 
Nihil vidi amabilius virtute. 

c. Thai eS^-er them is not translated — 

My horse is stronger than that of yours, 
Mens equus fortior est quam tuus. 

He was more prudent than brave, 
Fuit prudentior quam fortior. 
Too prudent, prudentior. 

d, ARerphis, cum^lvus, mimM, longvus, when the standard 
of comparison is a definite number, qttami is often omitted. 

There were more than two thousand men. 
Plus duo miUia hominum. 

A space of not more than six htmdred feet, 
Spatium nou amplius pedum sexceutorum* 
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e, ' More than is consistent with ; ' ' more than in pro- 
portion to ; ' ' more than jon wonld expect,' are translated 
by quam pro. 

The battle was hotter than you would expect from the num- 
ber of combatants, 
Proalium atrocius fuit quam pro pugnantium numero. 

EXEBGISB XXV. 

clear, clarus pirate, pi/raiay 1 m. 

to creep, ohrepl^ref 3 (dat.) kindness, benigmtasy 3 f. 

manhood, adolescentia, 1 1 means, faculiates, 3 f . pL 

boyhood, piieritiay 1 f . hiunan, hwm<mu8 

quickly, celeriter figure, figv/ray 1 f , 

noble, prsidoi/njLS s^, certnw, 2 m. 

of-becoming-stature, dec&na to stick out, exsisUre 

tall, gMimis straight, directus 

last, proxmiMs known, noUis 

fierce, ferox pretence, simtLlatiOy 3 f . 

to arm, a/rmare vanity, vanitasy 3 f. 

nothing else, nihil alvud I obtain, conseqxuyr (3), -aecutm 

argument, sententiayl t greatness, nuigmtudoy 3 f. 

I throw away, abjidOy 3 in accordance with, secunclmn 

humanfeeling,/i/um(;mi^a«, 3f . com, frumenttmiy 2 n. 

to twist away, extorquere crops, fructusy 4 m. 

illustrious, cla/rus patiently, paUenter 

beloved, grains usual, solihAs 

honour, fidesy 5 f . idleness, inertiay 1 f . 

Your plans are dearer than light. Old age creeps upon man- 
hood more qtdckly than manhood upon boyhood. The Roman 
had now a name too great for his city. What is more noble than 
this ? He was of-becoming-stature rather than talL This man 
was not only unlike the last king, but even more fierce than 
Komulus. He was conquered more by the advice of Themis- 
tocles than by the arms of Greece. He did nothing else than 
arm the king. He who uses this argument with you, 0. Csesar, 
will throw-away his own human feeling sooner than twist away 
yours. On that account he was more illustrious than beloved. 
The honour of the pirates is better than that of the senate. Let 
not your kindness be greater than your means. The tribune 
heard a voice greater than that of any human being (» human). 
There is an ox with the figure of a stag, from the middle of whose 
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forehead, between the ears, one horn Bticka out, hi^er and 
straighter than those which are known to ns. Snch a pretence 

oonjnnctior 

is nearer to vanity than to liberality. He has obtiiined greater 
goods than he expected. Greatness of mind is much more in 
accordance with nature than pleasure. There was seen by both 
of the consuls an appearance of a man greater than of human 
size. The slaughter was less than you would expect in so great 

labarare 

a victory. They labour-at-the-cultivation-of com and other crops 
more patiently than you would expect from the usual idleness of 

Oermani 

the Grermans. 



In comparisons of likeness or nnlikeness, atque or ac 

follow — 

89quus, par, equal ; 

alius, contrarius, different, opposite ; 

similis, dissimilis, like^ unlike ; 

totidem, «o manyy the same number ; 

aliter, otherwise ; 

pariter, in the same way, in the same degree ; 

and other words of the same kind : 

They are of a different temper from you. 
Sunt alio ingenio atque tu. 

Jupiter is worshipped equally with Minerva, 
Jupiter colitur seque ac Minerva. . 

Wars are waged in winter as much as in summer, 
Bella hieme pariter atque sestate geruntur. 

Exercise XXYI. 

disgust, offensio, -nis, f. command, imperinim, 2 n. 

passage, trwnsmissus, 4 m. Ireland, Mibemia 

to put to flight, fugdre diligence, dUigentia, 1 f . 

sense, sensus, 4 m. condition, conditio, -nw, f. 
to conduct himself, sepraebere 

The daughter is of a different disposition from her mother. 

com MOtiades 

To the great disgust of his fellow-citizens, Miltiades returned to 
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Athens with the same number of ships as he had set out with. 

Minadus Bofus 

Afterwards he put-to-flight Minucius Rufus (an officer) in equal 
command with the Dictator. In that magistracy Hannibal con- 



ducted himself with the same diligence as he had-shown in war. 

oommotns 

He was not moved in the same degree that I was. The pass^ige 

Britannia Oallia 

from Britain to Ireland is equal to that from Gaul to Britain. 

• longe 

Many things are very different from what they seem to the 
senses. They received them into a condition of liberty equal 
to their own a they received them into a like condition of 
liberty as they themselves were in. 



*0b.' 

Or is expressed by different words in Latin, 
a. In a double question an is used — 

Do you love me or another ? 

Amas 

Utrum amas \ me an aliwrn f 

Amasne 



1 



h, OVf when it expresses an opposition, is translated 
by aut — 

I will conquer or die, 
Yincam aut moriar. 

e. When it expresses choice, vel is used — 

I will give you this or that (as you choose), 
Dabo hoc vel illud. 

The Gauls, or the Belgse, as they call themselves, 
Galli vel Belgee. 

d. Whether... or, either.,, or, marking indifference or ig- 
norance, 8ive...8vve, 

Either from fear or shame (I don't know which) all departed, 
. Sive tiinore sive pudore omnes abiere. 
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Neither... nor, nee... nee, neque...nec» 
The verb is either in the plural, or in agreement with 
the nearest subject. 



Exercise AAV 11. 



all the best, optim/us quisque 
to be driven into exile, exsu- 

Idre 
I adopt, susdpio (3), -cepi 
ceremonies, sacra, 2 n. pi. 
to give up, relmqv^re, liqui 
worship, cuUus, 4 m. 
bristling, horrid/as 
forest, siioa, 1 f . 
foul, JM/us 

marshy pahis, -l/udis, f . 
indignation, mdignatio, 3 f . 
from a distance, emiti/us 
hand to hand, comvmis 
fine, multa, 1 f . 
to refuse, demure 
credit, fides, 5 f . 
to pay, exsoh^re 
to avenge, vvndicdre 



relation, propmqwus 
remedy, remedvu/m, 2 n. 
accident, casivs, 4 m. 
ignorance, msciUa, 1 f . 
to disclose, apertre, -vi 
centurion, centwrio, 3 m. 
prefect, 'oraefect'u^, 2 m. 
good lucK, felidtas, 3 f. 
goodness, homtas, 3 f. 
discipline, d4^ciplma, 1 f . 
accused, reus 

to thrust, contrudSre, -truawm 
prison, ca/rcer, is, m, 
to keep, adservdre 
surety, va>8, vadis, m. 
assembly, conGihiim, 2 n. 
chief, pri/nceps, 3 m. 
shield, scutwn, 2 n. 



All the best either die or are driven into exile. The new 
citizens either adopted the Roman ceremonies or gave up the 

worship of the Grods. The country is either bristling with 

est Oils 

forests or foul with marshes. Either they have a better hope 
about themselves, or their indignation is less. They fight with 
the same weapon, either from a distance or hand to hand. 

Tocabnlnm 

They carry spears or, in their language, framess, 1 pi. Let 

addSre 

each man refuse or give credit (to this, as he pleases). Let the 
people appoint consuls, whether from the Paires or from the 
plebs. Part of the fine is paid to the king or the state, part to 
the man who is avenged or to his relations. Each man sur- 
roimds his house with an open space, whether as a remedy 
against the accident of fire or from ignorance of building. He 
disclosed the matter either on account of the opportunity or 

Agricola intercapere, -oepi gesta 

through necessity. Areola never took-to-hunself what-was* 
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done by others ; every man, whether a centurion or prefect, had 

inconnptus foctom 

in him an incorruptible witness of his conduct. Some have 
followed the right path of life, be it from a certain good luck, or 
from the goodness of nature, or from the discipline of their 
parents. The accused were thrust into prison or were kept 

apnd ipse 

under-the-care-of magistrates or sureties. Then, in the-midst-of 
the assembly either one of the chiefis, or the father, or a rela- 

framea,! 

tion, adorns the youth with a shield and a framea. 



Numerals are of four kinds — 

Cardinal, answering to the question — ' How many ? ' 

Ordinal, answering to the question— * Which, in order 
of number ? ' 

Distributives, answering to the question — ' How many 
each?' 

Quotientive adverbs, answering to the questioti — * How 
many times ? ' 

These are given on pages 48 and 49, from the ' Public 
School Latin Grammar.' 



a, Mille is used either as a substantive or an adjec- 
tive— 

A thousand paces » 
A mile, 

Mille passuum, or 
Mille passus. 

Millia is always a substantive, 

Four miles, 

Quatuor millia passuum. 

h. With substantives of singular sense and plural fonn, 
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iggggfrgy *m cEopJ' T&g ^aaef fimiiL^ia ge naed i n afcoMl of the 

as 

Two 



For one aasp vm s issd : &Be xiaxe esmpB Mit ; 

CSnp WIS ofcbBBt-y 



<r. Hie d Laei b iiLL TCS spp^r tbe iriilwr thej c a|»mB to 

emeh (^ acrsml pecacrQ&. cr^Lzngs^ or tons; as 



Out of die boo«T lie g»Te tifee mtlinr* 100 



He gakXB cMJi of the aoldien 100 HM ) IMir mOiiibmM 
He ga^Te the aoldiam 100 aaei eedk ) 

sOy 106 aaes e^dif 



d. The foDowing fbnns require to be noticed — 



Thzee thoasand aeren hnndied foot unldiem went, 
Tria millia et Beptingwiti pedites iemnoL 

About three thoomid ) Ad mnwniM hrnam mUOium; 

To the mmiber of three thousuid \ or. Ad tria mMku 

An army i w eniy thooand strong, 
Exercitos Tiginti miTtinm. 

A little lees (or more) than twenty thousand strong, 
PaaBo (pins) minns Tiginti miDiam. 

ExEBCiSB XXVUL 

retainers, familia, 1 £• acre, jugerwHy 2 n. 

Tillage, vieus, 2 m. half, dimidiumy 2 n. 

colomst, colcnuSf 2 m. Sanmites, SamnUes, 3 pL 

triomTir, Mumvvr, 2 m. waggon, earpeiUum, 2 n. 
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to impose^ imjExm^re, -sui, attendant, eomeSf 3 m. 

-itUwin colleague, coUega, 1 m. 

to distribute, dvmMre as, a«, ow«i8, 3 m. 
conference, coUoquivm, 2 n. 

He collected all his retainers to the number of ten thousand 
men. They bum the towns to the number of twelve, and 
Tillages to the number of four hundred. Two thousand and 
four hundred colonists were sent. Twenty-one standards were 
taken. The triumvirs gave the citizens three acres apiece. 

missoB Yeii, 3 pi. m. coloniam 

Three hundred men sent to Yeii as a colony received two acres 
(of land) apiece. Out of five thousand, to the number of one 
thousand were slain. Less than two thousand were taken. He 
took by storm two camps. Volunmius had now taken three 
forts, in which to the number of three thousand of our men 
were slain ; about half that number taken prisoners. About 
thirty thousand of the Samnites were either killed or made 
prisoners. The other army was a little more than twenty thou- 
sand strong s was of a little more than 20,000. Osesar collected 
40,330 infantry, six thousand cavalry, one thousand waggons. 
A fine of five hundred thousand (pounds) of copper was imposed 

Clusini 

on each state. 7,400 captives were received. Of the Clusinians 
more than three thousand were killed, and military standards 
were taken to the number of twenty-five. He distributed from 

alteram tantum 

the booty 102 asses to each of the soldiers and as much again to 
the centurions and the cavalry. They took with them to the 
conference ten attendants each. He made fewer prisoners than 
his colleague, but killed more. 



* Time.' 

a. A noun signifying the time vvhen anything is done, 
or takes place, is put in the ablative case- 
He set out at the fourth hour, 
Profectus est quartd. hord. diei. 

The day before, 
Pridie. 

D 2 
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The day after, 
Pofltridiey poBterodie. 

To-mofroWy 
Cras. 

Teatefday, 
Heatemodie. 

A few daya before — after, 
Ptocis dieboa ante— poat. 

h. A nonn signifying length of time is pot in the accu- 
sative caae 

He remained four hoiUB, 
qnatoor lu»as. 



c. The following forms mnst be observed — . 

I have not entered a hooae for ten yean, 
Non sabii tectom intra \ 

„ „ mter y decern annos, 

» M per ^ 

He pot it off for ten years, 
Distulit in decimnm annum. 

A trace for ten years, 
Indadffi deoem annornm. 

He lived ten years ago, 
Yizit deoem abhinc annia ) 
»> j9 99 annoa) 

He abdicated the office within ten days, 
Abdicavit se magistratu intra decimnm diem. 

At the age of ten ) r\ _^ 

rr, ij r -Decern atmos nattu. 

ien years old j 

Less than ten years old ) %£■• j 

Under the age of ten years I ^•^^^ ^'^^ «^«- 

More than ten years old ) »^ . , 

ru.^« 4.1.^ /x I- Major decern annis. 

Over the age of ten years ) 

I am in my tenth year, 
Ago dedmum anniun. 
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EXEBGISB XXIX. 

to lead out, prod'iic^re tribute, tributumy 2 n. 

successive, contvmma to wait, eocpectdre 

silver, or^en^ttm, 2 n. with difficulty, a^re 

to advance, procedhe, -^iessi to bear, f&tre 

to reach, acced^re, -ces^ poverty, poAji/perlas, 3 f . 

to evening, ad «ei|pentm to complete, wmpUre 

to march, Uerfacire dictatorship, dictaturaf 1 f. 

free and independent, liber ac queestor, auaBstoTf 3 m. 

solutus German, uermanus, 2 m. 

to remit, rmniU^ref -mid watch, vigUict, 1 f. 

ad 

All of them perished within the year. He waited till the 

Appius deoettiTlr 

ninth hour. Appius was appointed decemvir for a year. C. 

Mflsnius 

Meenius abdicated the dictatorship within ten years. Ooraar did 

HelvetU 

in one day what the Helvetii had with great difficulty done in 

Bnnius 

ten days. Ennius, at the age of seventy, bore poverty and old 
age, which are thought the greatest burdens. All of them were 
under forty years of age. Let no one come who is over fifty. 

Plato 
Plato died in his eighty-first year. I am in my eightieth year. 

Isocrates Panathenaicns 

Isocrates wrote that book which is called Panathenaicns in his 
ninety-fourth year, and he lived five years afterwards ; whose 

Gktrgias 

master, Gorgias, completed 107 years. These men were made con- 

qnadri- 

suls in the tenth year after his death. I was made qusestor f our- 

enniom 

years afterwards. On the day previous the Germans remained 

in the camp. On the following day Csesar led his forces past 

the camp of the enemy. Caesar led out his forces for five sue- 
before 
cessive days in-front-of the camp. I sent the silver a few days 

LilybeBom, 2 n. tridaum 

ago to Lilybeeum. He advanced a three-days' journey. He 

Britannia, 1 f . 

reached Britain with the first ships at about the fourth hour of 
the day. They fought from the seventh hour of the day till 
evening. He set out from the camp about the third watch. 
They marched about fifteen days. These men have been free 
and independent for three years. They remitted the tribute for 
three years. 
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The Bomans had twelve months, the names of which 
were used as adjectives agreeing with mensis, understood. 

JanuariuB Jtdins — Quintilia 

Febmariiifl Augustas — Sextilis 

Martiufl September 

Aprilis October 

Maius November 

Jxmius December 

Each of these months was divided into three portions, 
by days called the Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides. 

The Kalends were the first of the month. 

The Nones were the fifth of the month, except in 
March, May, July, October. 

* In March, July, October, May 
The Nones were on the seventh day.' 

The Ides were the fifteenth of these four months, and 
the thirteenth of all the others. 

These three days, the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, were 
taken as points from which the other days were reckoned 
backwards. 

Thus, in the month of January — 

The 1st » the Kalends 
The 5th » the Nones 
The 13th » the Ides. 

On the 1st of January, Kalendia Jamux/riis, 
On the 5th „ N(nUs Jcmuariis. 

On the 13th „ Idibus J<MMumi8, 

For the 2nd of January we must take so many days 
before the Nones, the Nones counting as one day. 

6 « 1 

4 » 2 

3 = 3 

2 » 4 

i.e. the 2nd of January was, according to Roman reckon- 
ing, four days before the fifth. 
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On the 2nd of Jaa.^ die quarto ante Nonas Jan, 
On the 3rd of Jan.^ die tertio arUe Nonas Jan, 
On the 4th of Jan., pridie ante Nonas Jan, 

In the same way, if the day was between the Nones and 
the Ides, it must be reckoned from the Ides. 

On the 13th of Jan., Idibus Januaaiis, 

„ 12th Jan,, pridie ante Idus Jamiarias, 

,f nth Jan., tertio die ante Idas Jan, 

9, 10th Jan., ^[itorto „ 

„ 9th Jan., qmnto „ 

„ 8th Jan., seosto „ 

„ 7th Jan. , «eptimo „ 

,, 6th Jan., ociavo „ 

A day after the Ides mnst be counted from the Elalends 
of the following month. 



31st Jan. 


, pridie Kalendas Febmarias, 




30th „ 


tertio die ante Kdlendaa Febraarias, 


29th „ 


quarto 


99 




28th „ 


qvmto 


)> 




27th „ 


sexto 


>> 




26th „ 


septimo 


99 




26th „ 


octaw) 


» 




24th „ 


nono 


>> 




23rd „ 


decimo 


>> 




22nd „ 


undecimo 


» 




21st „ 


duodecimo 


)) 




20th „ 


tertio decimo 


>> 




19th „ 


quarto decimo 


99 




18th „ 


quvnto decvmo 


99 




17th „ 


sexto decvmo 


99 




16th „ 


sepUmo decvmo 


>) 




16th „ 


octavo decim^o 


>> 




14th „ 


u/ndevicesimo 


99 





Instead, however, of the ftdl form, die tertioy qua/rto^ 
&c. cmte Kalendas, Nonas, &c., the following form is most 
usual, and should be followed — 
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30th Jan., ante diem terti/iim KaUndas Januarias ; 
and so in every case. 

2nd Jan., <mte diem qua/riAim KaUndas Januarias ; 

abbreviated, 

a. d, iv, Kal, Jan, 

10th Jan., ante diem quartivm Id/as Jamuirias. 

iv. 

a. d. iv. Id, Jan, 

For the 10th Jan., m ante diem vo. Id. Jan, 
From „ ex „ „ 

The day from 6 A.M. to 6 p.m. was divided by the 
Romans into twelve honrs, of which 7 a.m. was jprwia hora, 
and 12 o'clock, meridieSy or sexta hora. The period from. 
6 P.M. to 6 A.M. was divided into four watches of three 
hours each. 

Exercise XXX. 

ineo 

The consuls entered-upon their office on the 13th of Decem- 
ber. That day was the 28th of March. From the beginning of 

invigilare {dcU.) 

January to this hour I have watched-over the state. The 18th 

diihicatom est AUia 

of July, on which day a battle-was-fought near the Allia, with 

exitioin 2 n. AlUenaiB Sergias Virginias 

great loss to the city they called AlUensis. Sergius and Yirginius 
were unwilling to abdicate their office before the 13th of Decem- 

sollennis mo- 

ber, the usual day. Bom on 20th of April, 121 a.d., and dy- 

riens 

ing on the 17th of March, 180 a. d., he had almost completed his 

casdes optiniates 

fifty-ninth year. He prepared a massacre of the nobles for the 
28th of October. I did that on the 18th of December. I dined 
with him on the 5th of May. I saw him on the 30th of ApriL 
He summoned a council for the 13th of June. 
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' Price.' 

a. The * price ' at which anything is bought or sold is 
put in the ablative ; except 

Quanti, for how mtbch, 

Tanti, for so mtcch. 

Pluris, /or more, 

Minoris, for less, 

Tantidem quanti, for just as nmck as, 

h, * To cost ' is translated by sta/re, with dat. of the 
person = ' it stood to me ' (compare the English idiom 
* What did that stand you in ? '). 

e. Observe the following forms — 

He was condemned to pay twenty pounds of copper -> 
He was condemned in twenty (lbs.) of copper, 
Yiginti seris damnatus est. 

To think little of, porvi pencUre, 
„ „ „ habire, 

„ „ „ facire. 

To take in good part, aqui bom facire. 

To make the best of, boivi conmUre, 

Not to care that for, non hvjvs fac^re, 

Not to care a rush for, a fig for, rumdy pUi, flocci facire, 

EXEBCISE XXXI. 

to buy, ewUfre, -mi to value, a&stvmdre 

to sell, vendire, didi talent, takntum, 2 n. 

to be sold, venire to pay, soMrey solutm 

to fine, nmUdre all my property, omni 
to redeem, redm^re. -emi. 



) BOH, VVfWAiTfi, WMV WMKlXVy l,Wt«7M.C*«*, ^ U. 

) be sold, venire to pay, aoh^re^ aolutwn 

> fine, nmUdre all my property, omnia mea 

[> redeem, redmHire, -emi, 
-empi/wm 



That victory cost the Bomans much bloodshed. Many men 
have bought these things at no less a price, or even at a higher 

LidniuB Stolo 

price. In the same year 0. Licinius Stolo was condemned in 
ten thousand (pounds) of brass. That fine is estimated at fifty 

D 3 
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talents. For how much sre these things sold f Hie tasptiYBB 
were redeemed foar three hundred poondi of hnss esdi. Has 
the money been paid ? What did yoo give for the hosse yon 
boo^ yesterday? What wiO yoa take foar your house ? I will 
sen him for the same sam that I gare for him. AH my pro- 
perty has been sold. The peo]^ ocmdemn the aecnsed to pay 



ten thoQsand pounds of copper eadL The Frosinates were con- 
demned (to lose) a third part <^ their tenitosy. Wise men 
think nothing of pain. I do not care that for you. Whatever 
may happen, let ns make the best of it. I do not care a straw 

what yon say. A man is valned by his friends at the same rate 
at which he values them. Honour is in these days sold iixi gold. 



• Spac*.* 

A snbstantiYe expressing * space ' is genefraQy pot in the 
accnsatiye. 

A mile is translated into Latin by 

Mille passanm j 

Two miles, 

Dqo miUia passnnm, &e. 

He pitched his camp two miles from my camp, 
Castra sua duo millia passuum a meis posoit. 

He pitched his camp two miles off, 
Posuit castra a duobns passanm millibns. 

In breadth =: m longiiudmem. In length = in laUtU" 
dinem. 

' This side is two miles in length,' may be translated 
in two ways. 



or, 



Hoc latns est millia passuum duo in longitudinem. 
Hoc latus est duorum millium passuum in longitudinenu 
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EXEBCISB XXXIL 

. Ittigtliy longUudOf 3 f . . height, aUUudo, 3 f. 

brcMtdth, loititudo, 3 f . to bound, cantmere 

boundary, finisy 3 m. open, apertus 

to extend, patere circuit, cvrcwitus, 4 m. 

to emcamp, castra ponHre the rear, nomssinvwm, agmen 

half a mile » five hundred the van, jmmum oymen 

pades there is an interval, interest 
to be in the rear^to be be- 
hind, wbesse 

This side extends about five hundred miles. The length of 
this side is seven hundred miles. Their boundaries extended two 
hundred and forty miles in length, and one hundred and seventy 
in breadth. The enemy encamped eight miles from the camp of 
Gsdsar. He pitches his camp three miles from their camp. He 
was not more than a mile and a half from the town. There was 
a mountain about eight miles to his rear. The second Boman 
camp was twenty miles away. A plain two miles long sepa- 

Hemici 

rated the Romans from the Hemici. A moimtain of great 

Bpatiom 

height bounds the rest of the ground, which is not more than 
six hundred feet. He led his army through open ground by a 

ArioTistns 

circuit of more than fifty miles. The forces of Ariovistus are 
four and twenty miles from ours. The whole island is two 
thousand miles in circuit. There was an interval of not more 
than five or six miles between the rear of the enemy and our 
van. 



General Exercise. 



inpogno, 1 

Are you defending or attacking the people ? are you their 
advenariiu ago, 8 cansa 

opponents, or are you pleading their cause ? Whatever the 

Fathers do is displeasing, whether it is for the people or against 

them. I will die a-thousand-times rather than suffer such a 

disgrace. I have not less spirit for death than I had for 

csBdes atrox facio 

mmrder. A thing so atrocious did not cause less commo- 
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tioD at Bome than ifc had eaaaedmk C6BaatL I will hM the 



eenaocahip, he nja, three yean and aix wMMrtl>« longer than is 
aBowed hj the ^yiiniHan lanr. The hveadth of the TLanjmKa 
wood extends a nine day^ jomney for an nnlnaded man. AH 



the jeazs that he had lired in the Chezaonese Mnti«<^^ ]iad 

dominations L 

held perpetual power, and had been called Tjnannos. This was 
the cause of his ocmdemnation ; for the Athenians feared 

oomis poteoda,! L 

ererj-kind-of power in ( — of) their feDow-citizens on acoonnt of 



the tyranny of Pisistratas, which had been a few yeais before. 

Xerxes infero Eanqia 

Xerxes waged war against Europe, both by land and sea, with 
such forces as no one erer had either before or after ; for his 

loDgns 

fleet consisted(- was) of one thousand two hundred ships of- war. 



which two thousand transports followed ; but hisland forces oon- 

locns 

sisted of 700,000 infantry and 400,000 cavalry. This spot was 
at about an equal distance from the camps of CSsesar and 

eo ooostitao, -id, 8 

Ariovistus. To-this-plaoe they came. Csesar stationed the 

legion which he had taken with him two hundred paces from 

tnmiiliu anutO) -atiti, 1 

that mound. The cavalry of Ariovistns stood at an equal 

interralliim rxxptar, 8 m. 

distance. Is this, he says, the breaker of the treaty and 

Tfolfltor JOB gexis 

the violator of the law of nations? Does the chief power, 

dominaUo, 8 f . 

I pray, belong to the people or to you ? has sovereignty been 

pario, pflrtnm 

obtained for you, or equal liberty for all ? The whole isBuid is 
in circuit two thousand miles. This side extends about five 

vexvo, 8 Hispania ocddens 

hundred miles ; another inclines to Spain and the setting 

Hibemia 

sun ; on which side Ireland, as is thought, is half the size 

dimidinm discipalos, 2 m. 

of Britain » is less than Britain by a half. The scholars 

edUoo, 8 

learn by heart a great number of verses ; and some remain 
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in disciplina 

twenty years under instruction. All who were of military age 

adnun boUs oocasua coctos 

assembled in the Oampus Martins before sunset, with cooked 

dbaria, 3 n. yallum, 2 n. 

provisions for five days, and twelve stakes each. All of you 

in verba jnraro annatus 

who have taken the oath be present to-morrow under-arms, at 

Begfflns 

Lake B^;illus. The exiles and slaves, to the number of four 
thousand five hundred, occupied the citadel by night. They 

obligo, 1 yas, vadls 

bound-over one surety in three thousand pounds of brass. I 

ignominia, 1 f . 

would have avoided this ignominy either by death or by exile. 

tandem ignanu 

Whom, I pray, have these most cowardly enemies despised — us 

Qoirites, 8 pi. 

the consuls, or you the Quirites ? I do not speak, O Quirites, so 

praasto 

easily as I perform what I have spoken. Be present to-morrow. 

perfero 

I will either die here in your sight, or I will carry the law. 

ferox felidtas, 8 f . 

On the next day the consul, (rendered) eager by the success of 

erigo, -rezi adverso 

yesterday's fight, rashly led his-army-in-battle-arxay up the 

Janicak) 

Janiculum against the camp of the enemy, and he was driven 

fcBde 

back more disgracefully than he had driven them back the day 

quid antiqna repetam 

before. Why should I go back to antiquity ? within ten years 

nolo 

G. MflBnius abdicated the dictatorship. I-do-not-wish that 

degenero, 1 

modesty in you ; do not degenerate from your family ; do not 

abeo ab 

leave your magistracy a day nor an hour sooner than is ne- 

xnodo ezcedo, 8 finitus Darius 

cessary ; only do not exceed the appointed time. Darius got 

prsBficio (dot.) Datis, -is 

together a fleet of 500 ships, and put over it Datis and 

Artaphemee, -is 

Artaphemes, to whom he gave 200,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry. 

praefectus, 2 m. Eretria 

The royal commanders quickly took Eretria, and sent all the 

Attica 

citizens into Asia to the king. Thence they approached Attica 

dedncSre Marathonlns 

and landed their forces on the plain of-Marathon. That is 
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about ten miles from the city. At this age^ therefore, which we 

dico Bispanla 

have mentioned, Hannibal set out with his father into Spain. 

defero 
Not long afterwards the army conferred upon him the chief 

oomprobo, 1 Carthago, -ginia 

command. That was publicly approved of at OiprUiage. So 
Hannibal, under twenty-five years of age, was made general. 

bello snbigo, -egi gens 

In the next three years he subdued all the tribes of Spain. 



On the Paeticiplb 'Having.' 

Most verbs in English possess a componnd participle 
formed with the word TwAsmg ; as 

Having gone. 
Having built a town. 
Having lost a fortune. 

In Latin only deponent verbs have this participle, and, 
like an adjective, it must agree in number, case, and 
gender with the word it qualifies. 

The deponent verbs are those which, with a passive 
form of inflexion, have an active meaning ; as 

I exhort, hartor I pity, mAsereor 

I console, consolor I avenge, vlciscor 

I follow, sequor I wonder at, nUror, admvror 

I follow closely, perseqwyr I set out, proficiscor 

I overtake, conaequor I attempt, molvor 

I speak, hquor I threaten, mmor 

I die, morior I accomplish, assequor 

I speak with, coUoquor 1 obtain, adipiscor 

I wander, vagor I attack, adgredior 

,, palor I meet, congredior 

1 ask, percontor I return, regredior 

1 hate, detestor I cross over, tra/tisgredior 

1 call to witness, testor 1 delay, cwnctor 

I am angry, indignor I complete, I finish my life, I 
I forget, oblidscor die, deftmgor 

1 delay, moror 1 strive, nvtor 
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Exercise XXXIII. 

to aocompliflh, asseqid, -mcu- towards^ erga 

tua to entice^ cUliciire 

no longer, non uUra to put to death, ocddire 

to set sail, ncwes 9oh^ to introduce, vn,i/rod/kicire, -^% 

to forget, ohUmsdy -l^Jt/w to obtain, advpiad, adepUia 

Having thus spoken, he returned to the camp. Having 
exhorted the soldiers, he returned to the assembly. Having 
overtaken his enemy, he killed him with his sword. Having 
accomplished this, I will now depart. Piso, having delayed no 
longer, sets saiL Tullia, having forgotten her duty towards her 
country, left Tarquinii. Tiberius, having obtained the empire, 

of potior 

entices Archelaus by letters (from) his mother. Having-got-pos- 

Thrada 

session-of the whole of Thrace, he wrote to Tiberius. Rhescuporis, 

aliqnamdia 

having dehtyed f or-a-time between fear and anger, puts Cotys 
to-death. Maccus, having crossed over into Thrace, introduced 

regredior 

Roman garrisons. His wife, having-retumed into the city, 
remained in her own house. 



In the preyious examples the participle qualifies the 
subject ; vrhere this is not the case, the noun and the parti- 
ciple must be put in the ablative. 

John having died » after the death of John, James succeeded, 
Joanne mortuo Jacobus successit. 

Exercise XXXIV. 

interregnum, interregnmnf inheritance, heredUaSj 3 f. 

2 n. to feel, perdp^re, -cepi 

to get, occtp^e, -cepi to give up, concedSre, -cesd 

res 
Tullius having died, the state returned to an interregnum. 

After the death of his father, the son got his inheritance. Since 

the death of my two children I have not felt the same pleasure 

teneo 

as before. Rhoemetalces had-ruled that nation, after whose 
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death Augustus gave part of the kingdom to Ehescuporis, his 

ceteri 

brother, part to his son Oopys. The rest having striven 

modioe 

without-much-energy, Marsus gave-up to Sentius. Hamilcar 
having died, Hannibal^ having obtained the chief command, 
summoned an assembly. 



In the case of active transitive verbs, the English 
participle with * having ' must be rendered into Latin by 
the perfect participle passive, the proper force of which is 
* having been,' or * being,* and the noun and the participle 
must be put in the ablative ; as 

Having killed his father » his father having been killed, 

Patre ocdso. 

Having asked his wife, 

if the deponent verb percontor is used — 

Percontatus uxorem ; 

but if the active verb rogo is used — 

Having asked his wife = his wife being asked, 
Uxore rogat&. 

Piso, having received the message, slays victims, 
Piso, nuntio accepto, victimas caedit. 

Exercise XXXY, 



to bring into his power, m 
potestatem suam redigere, 
-degi 

to squander, consum^e, 

master, domintis, 2 m. 

sorrowful, iridis 

booty, prsBda, 1 f. 

to destroy, dvru^rey -rui 

to bum, mcendire, -di, -sum 



answer, responswm 

to surround, cvrcy/mMre, -dedi 

(I surround my house with 

soldiers, either Gi/rcvmdo 

dovmi/m imlUibus, or cir- 

cwmdo mUitea domui) 

wall, rmnrus, 2 m. 

ditch, fossa, 1 f. 

assault, vmpettis, 4 m. 



Caesar, having conquered the Gauls, brought the whole 
country into his power. Having siunmoned an assembly, he 
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thus spoke. Having killed the three Oiiriatii, Horatius returns 
home victorious. Having squandered all his money, he is now 
a servant. The young man, having heard this, went away sor- 
rowful The soldiers, having taken the city, look for booty. 

tectum 

The husbandmen, having burnt their houses, retire into the 
city. Having given him this answer, I sent him away. ' Having 
surrounded their camp with a wall and a ditch, the soldiers do 
not fear the assaults of the enemy. 



The same rule applies where the participle has the 
force of * being or having been.' If it does not qualify the 
subject of the verb, the noun and the participle must be put 
in the ablative case ; as 

Scouts, having been sent out, explore all the roads, 
Speculatores missi omnia itinera explorant. 

Scouts having been sent out, Ceasar was informed, 
Speculatoribus missis Csesar certior factus est. 



Exercise XXXVI. 



a dream, sommum, 2 n. 
an answer, responsum, 2 n. 
temple, tevn^him, 2 n. ; odes, 

3f. 
road, via, 1 f. 
to beset, ohsidire, -sesswrn 
to dimb up, ascmcUre 
incursion, mcwrsio, 3 f. 
out of, e, ex 

to drive out, ejic^re, -jeci 
far distant, longvivqitAM 
to emigrate, migrdre 
to let down, pcmdSre, -<ii, 

~pa89v/m 



hair, capiUus, 2 m. 

to tear, scmd^re, scisswm ' 

garment, vesHs, 3 f . 

I rush, me infero 

I draw up an army in battle 

array, adem mstruo 
I draw up an army in three 

lines, i/ripUcem aciem in- 

struo, 3 
for engaging = of battle, pugna, 

If. 
to confiscate, ptihlicdre, 1 
to ciurse, devovere, 2 



Having been warned in a dream, the young man left his own 
country and went into Egypt. An answer having been given, 
they left the temple. The roads being beset, they climb up the 
mountain. Having been informed by the scouts of the incur- 
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sion of the enem j, CsBsar led his army out of the camp. Having 
been diiyen out of their own country, they emigrate to a far- 

plwai 

distant land. Having let-down their hair and torn their gar- 
ments, the women rush between the two armies, ilaminius 

pcsBesse dot, 

having been killed, jEmilius took-the-command-of the army. 

Having drawn up his army in battle array, Gsssar thus addressed 
them. The army being dbrawn up in three lines, the signal i» 
given for engaging. Being rejected by her own (people), she 

alienns habeo 

seeks for help from-others. An assembly being held. On. Scipio 
and 0. Gracchus are appointed consuls. His goods having been 
confiscated, the priests solemnly curse him. 



The Latin language is very fond of these participial con- 
structions, and they can be used to translate almost any 
English Subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction, if 
the verb possesses a participle ; as 

Csesar has set out with his legions and will soon be here -> 

Osesar having set out, &c. 
Csesar cum legionibus profectus cito aderit. 

After he heard this he went away » this being heard he 

went away. 
His auditis abiit. 

Dionysius taught boys after he had been expelled from Syra- 
cuse =* having been expelled, 
Dionysius Syracusis expulsus pneros doctdt 

Flaminius fell at Trasimenus because he neglected religion 

= religion having been neglected, 
Flaminius neglecta religione apud Trasimenum ceddit. 

In the following sentences participles must be used in- 
stead of the conjunctions, and care must be taken not to 
use the ablative when the participle qualifies the subject or 
object to the verb. 
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ExEBGisE XXXYn. 

ecmaeqaaat interfido 

He f ollowed-np his enemy and dew him. Jugoriha killed 

pneda aoeliis. 

my toyther, and made the kingdom the prize of his crime. When 

prasda 

Pompey took the city he divided the booty among the soldiers. 

reddo locus offendo Troja 

Letters, if they are not delivered in season, annoy. After Troy 

Grsscns 

was taken by the Greeks, .^Eneas came to Italy. After they had 

caput diriplo 

taken the city, which is the capital of the island, and plundered 

Ineendo aUqnot Tfasiu reoipio 

and burnt seyeral villages, they betake themselves to their ships. 

C^gfihagfnlfmweB Geltiberiona 

As the CarthaginiaDs were occupied in a war with-the-Celtiberi, 

tranagredior Iberos hand oanotanter invio- 

they cross the Ebro without delay. The land which was-not- 

latoB 

injured by the enemy he sold. New counsels began to arise 

cogo oollayio 

among the soldiers who had been collected from the dregs of all 

bine ^ omitto ineo 

nations. After-this the Bomans leave the Gkiuls and commence 

integer Afri 

a fresh battle against the Africans. A woman (named) Apula 

jnvo acdpio 

helped with food and clothes those who had only been received 

ferme 

by the people within their walls and their houses. About five 

NmnidsB occulo 

hundred Numidians, having swords concealed beneath their 

lorica adeqiuto acies dedllo 

breastplates, ride-over to our line, and suddenly leap from their 

projido parma jacnlmn 

horses ; having thrown-down their ^elds and spears when they 
had been received into the midst of the army and been con- 

duoo adnltimoB (jubentur considere) 

ducted to the rear, they (are ordered to sit down). The soldiers, 
compleziu alius aliam preoor bonmn 

embracing one another, pray-for all blessings to the Eoman 

oonjungo 

people. Hasdrubal and Mago, having joined their camps, were 
distant about five days' journey from the Bomans. The two 

una locare 

leaders, having set out together, pitch their camp near the city. 

transgredior 

Scipio, having crossed the river, was almost at their heels (prope 
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oppidanus 

vestigiis mmtere). The townsmen^being driven thence into the 

tendo 

middle of the city^ direct-their-coiurse to the other citadel, but 

excludo transigo 

many being shut-out are killed. All these things being finished, 

pre^redior 

the consuls set out for the war. Fulvius, having started-first, 

fimdo 

reached Capua on the third day. Our (men) having put-to-flight 

penmilti 

the enemy, and Iplled very many, returned to the camp. Having 

progredior consido 

advanced two miles he stopped. Caesar, having been informed of 
this by his scouts, draws up his army in array. Our state is full of 

aodpio calamitas Cannensls 

examples, which, (after) having suffered the disaster of Cannse, 

animus res secundsB 

• had greater courage than ever (it had) in prosperity. The 

Athenienses depono 

Athenians having left their city and placed their wives and chil- 

oonsoendo 

dren at Troezene, embark-on-board their ships and defend their 

prtemitto leris 

liberty by the fleet. Having sent-forward his light troops, he 

perfuga 

set out from the city. Having the deserter as their guide, the 
Bruttii surrounded the city, and being received by the plebs, 

Conor 

they took all places except the citadel. Having attempted, do 

deslsto profero tutor 

not desist. The will having been produced by the guardians, the 

prodnoo 
boy is brought-forward into the assembly. Dinomenes having 

moror ^ perpetro 

delayed, the crowd rescued the king. Having performed the 
sacrum pervasto 

sacred-rite for which he had come, and having laid-waste the 

Cumanus usque ad promontorium 

land of Cumse as-far-as the promontory of Misenimi, he sud- 

agmen pronundo 

denly turns his march to Puteoli. Having fixed the battle for 

the next day, Gracchus dismissed the assembly^ He himself, 

egredlor loco 

having-gone-out-of the walls, pitches his camp about a mile from 

the enemy. The sun having risen, Gracchus leads out his troops 

in aciem insequor 

to battle. The Romans having foUowed-up the enemy and be- 

indudo edo noTus 

ing shut-in with them in the vallum, began a fresh battle. 
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There is nothing more peculiar about the English lan- 
guage than the yarious uses it makes of the termination 
* ing,' and one of the first things in translating English into 
Latin is to learn to distinguish between them. Sometimes 
the termination ' ing * is merely a form of a tense ; as 

I am reading. 
He was running. 

Sometimes it represents a participle ; as 

I saw him reading. 

I caught him running away. 

Often it is a noun which can be used in all cases ; as 

Reading is pleasant. 
He is fond of reading. 
We learn by reading. 
I love reading. 

If the verb from which this noun is derived is a transi- 
tive verb, the noun retains the power of the verb to pass its 
action on to an object ; as 

We learn by reading good books. 
Reading letters from friends is pleasant. 

There is no di£G[culty in translating these forms into 
Latin to any one who will take the trouble to ask himself 
whether the word to be translated is a substantive or an 
adjective. 

a. The forms 

I am reading^ 
I was running, 

are in Latin simply the present and imperfect tenses 

indicative — 

lego, 

currebam. 

h. Where the word has the quality of an adjective, as 
in the sentences 

I saw him reading, 

I caught him running away. 
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in Latin tlie present participle is used, or sometimes the 
present infinitive ; but it will be sufficient for the beginner 
to use the participle — 

Vidi eum legentem. 
Deprehendi eum fugientem. 

c. Where the word is a substantive, as in the sentences 

Heading is pleasant, 
He is fond of reading, 

in Latin the present infinitive is used for the nomina- 
tive and the accusative, and the gerunds for the other 
cases; as 

(JVom.) Beading is pleasant, 
Legere est jucundum. 

(Accus,) I love reading, 
Amo legere. 

(Gen.) I am fond of reading, 
Sum studiosus legendi. 

(AhL) We learn by reading, 
Discimus legendo. 

The gerund in dum is only used after prepositions ; 

as 

We are bom for reading, 
Sumus nati ad legendum. 
While playing, 
Liter ludendum. 

Exercise XXXVILL 

command, mandatvm, 2 n. to regain, rejid&re 
to perform, exsequor strength, vwesy 3 m. 

A. 

pnBBuni 

Tou are playing; I am learning. Who is commanding 

the army. You are neglecting your duty. I am performing 
your commands. The Dictator is coming. He is regaining 
strength. 
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In these gentences care mnsfc be taken to put the nonn 
with the participle in the ablative case, when it is not 
either the subject or object of the verb. 

Exercise XXXTX. 

to spoil, apoUdre gradually, paulatim 

to lie, jacSre to subside, defich'e 

to mock, laugh at, irridere boat, cUveifSj 2 n. 

(dat.) to settle, sedere 

Pythian-Priestess, Fythia mud, linms, 2 m. 

to enjoin, pracvpire, -cepi in his hands, mter mamis, 4 f . 

to consult, conauUre to recite, recUdre 

to consider, respidre to push off, detrnMre, -di, -mm 

to inflict punishment upon, pole, contitSy 2 m. 

aliquempcend afficSre, -feci oar, remus, 2 m. 

to begin, mvre to go forward, profic^re 

manhood, adolescentia, 1 f. quinquereme, quinquererma 

to balance, compensd/re to remain behind, restdrcy -stiti 

greatness, mag^wt/wdo, 3 f . to interfere with, mtercedi^re 
to desire, cwpivre (dat.) 

to pardon, vemam ddre work, officitim, 2 n. 

to found, condire rowers, reimges, 3 m. 

to retain, retiavere echeneiSjecheneisyecheneidiSySm, 

to n>eak the Greek language, to stick to, adharere 

Cfrxcd ImgvA hqui rudder, gvbernaculAJim, 2 n. 

B. 

hmni 

He spoiled him lying on-the-ground. To him they answered 
in derision » mocking. The Pythian-Priestess enjoined them 
consulting her. The people, considering this, inflicted upon 
him the same punishment as upon his brother. The vices of his 
early ( » beginning) manhood were balanced by great virtues. 
The King, admiring the greatness of his mind, and desiring the 
friendship of such a man, pardoned him. O Jupiter, be present 

dot, ita 

with me founding a dty. In-this-way he retained very easily 
under his own power those speaking the Greek language. The 
river gradually subsiding, the boat settles in the mud. We found 
Matemus himself sitting, and having in his hands the book he 
had recited the day before. Many were pushed off into the sea 

obsisto 

by poles and oars, no one attempting-to-hinder-it, and very 
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many laughing at the dangers of others. The whole fleet going 

forward^ his quinquereme remained behind, all men wondering 

imperf. subj. 
what was interfering with the work of the four hundred rowers ; 

seeking for the cause, they found an echeneis sticking to the 

rudder, and showed it to Gains. 

Exercise XL. 

to tell the truth, vervm dic^re disgraceful, deformis, turpis 

log, lignimi, 2 n. to dance, saUdre 

is labour thrown away ? » it I like better, mayis mihi placet 

is not worth while, non in his absence « absent, ab- 

opera pretiwm est sens 

to boast about oneself, de se dishonourable, mhonestus 

prxdicdre, 1 

c. 

NOMINATIVB AND ACCUSATIVE. 

Telling the truth is not always easy. Seeing is better than 
hearing. Taking logs into a wood is labour thrown away. 
Boasting about oneself is disgraceful. He thinks dancing in 
the forum shameful. I like liying in the country better than 
living in the city. Accusing a man in his absence is dis- 
honourable. 



Exercise XLI. 



i 



order, ordo, 3 m. 

opportunity, occasio, 3 f. 

capable, capax 

greedy, avidiis 

to retire, cedSre, cessi 

room, spcUvwm, 2 n, 

spear, pU'if/m, 2 n. 

with (ufficulty, SBgre 

to struggle through, elttctdri 

accordingly, itaque 

armed, a/rvMxbtM 

to make up, complere 

noon, m&ridiesy 5 f. 

for the sake, cmiad 

to get forage, pcibuldri 

gladiator, gladiator^ 3 m. 



weariness, tadnvm, 2 n. 

to cure, mederi 

unexpected, msperat^is 

rich, opulentus 

a little, pcmkmy 

to offer battle, hostifyuspugnar^ 

di potesta/tem facSre 
to take, (uimtm^re, swmptum 
Vespasian, Vespasiawus 
Britain, Brita/imia 
and — ^no less a nor less, nee 

minus 
to soften, moUire 
religious ceremonies, reUgiones^ 

3f. 
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Genitive. 

^ cognosoSie 

There was no order in ( - of) conducting-the-enquiries. Every 

Faevire 

opportunity of gratifying-lus-cruelty pleased him. Oinnanus 
magis 

being rather capable than greedy of ruling, retired from the 
throne. There was no room for (= of) throwing the spears 
against the enemy. Titus, desirous of seeing that, with diiS- 
culty struggles through the bands of those fighting. Miltiades 

tendo 

having no time for ( = of) delaying, directed-his-course towards 
the Chersonese. Accordingly, by the arrival of these, ten 
thousand armed men were made up ; and this ( = which) band 

flugro ^ ' 

burnt with a wonderful desire 6f fighting. At noon Osesar sent 
three legions and all the cavalry with Trebonius, for the sake 

copia facta est 

of getting forage. The means were-given to anyone of buying 

qnam per leges f a8 erat. 

more gladiators than was allowed by the laws. The masters 
used to send their sick slaves into the temple of JSsculapius 

through weaiiness of trying to cure them = of curing. An un- 

sum 
expected opportunity occurred of plundering the richest pro- 
vinces. Ceesar led out his forces from both camps, and having 
gone forward a little, he drew up his army in battle array and 
offered battle. Having taken Vespasian to share (in partem) his 
labours and glory, he reduced part of Britain to a province, 
and being no less skilled in ( = of) ruling than in conquering, 
he gradually softened their fierce spirits by the religious cere- 
monies and arts of Home. 



Exercise XLII. 



to make enquiries, qiva^r^re, to bring in, adscisdre 

'sivi to make a division, dividSre 

to swim, ndre quickly, celeriter 

to distract, distraMre then, deinde 

to deliberate, deliberdre pirate, praedo rnaritimuSf 3 m. 

to gain, coUigire to aim obliquely, ohliqvs per- 
goodwill, henevolentia, 1 f. string^re 

to cringe, assentdri sparingly, modice 

£ 
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malignantly, maligiM to challenge, excire 

to keep silence, sUere to ride up, adequUdre (dat.) 

in the mean time, interim almost, prope 

to take to itself, cippetere very, ipse 

Ablative. 

Caesar discovered in making enquiries. He took the oxen 
across the river by swimming. The mind is sometimes distracted 
in deliberating. Gkiining goodwill by cringing is shamefuL He 

turbavit jua diyinom 

brought-confusion-into-the-worship-of-the-gods by neglecting 
the religious rites of his own country, and bringing in foreign 
(rites). Passing over something is the greatest fault in making 
a division. A fleet having been quickly prepared, he first broke 

Ck)rc7TaBi 

(the strength of) the Corcyrseans ; then by pursuing the pirates 
he made the sea safe. In a letter sent to the Senate he aims 
obliquely at Sejanus, either by praising him sparingly, or by 
keeping silence malignantly. In the meantime the city began 
to increase by taking to itself (first) one place and (then) 
another. A small garrison being left there, having gone out 
with aU his forces, he put part of his soldiers in ambuscade ; 
he himself set out with aU the cavalry, and challenged the 
onemy by riding up almost to the very gates of the city. 



The Accusative. 



The gerund in dum, with ad, answers to the English 
expression * for doing.' 

Exercise XLIII. 

to take, sv/m^re to carry on a siege, oppii>gndre 

privilege, usv/ra, 1 f. not— even, ne — quidem ; to be 
I enter upon, vngredior, 3 separated by one word, as 

to erect, exkrv^re, -stntxi, ne tu quidem 

-structv/m to struggle against, eniti 

I will take a day for deliberating. I will not give that 
gladiator the privilege of one hour for living. A short time of 
life is long enough for living well and honestly. Nature has 
given us a time for choosing what way of living we will enter 
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upon. Mounds were erected for carrying on the siege. CaBsar 
tskkes her away from her husband with such haste ( — so hastily), 
that no time was even given her for struggling against it. 
This is not a suitable place for landing. 



In English this substantive in * -ing ' is used in many 
other cases, in which the Latin gerund cannot be ased. 

a. • From doing,* after verbs expressing hindrance, is 
translated by qvommTis, followed by the subjunctive 
mood: 

What prevents you from doing that ? 
Quid obstat tibi quominus id facias ? 

I was with difficulty hindered from being present, 
^gre retentus sum quominus adessem. 

b, Quin is used after the phrases, 

He is within a little of. 

I cannot restrain myself from. 

He is not far from, <&c. 

I cannot restrain myself from doing that, 
Temperare mihi non possum quin id faciam. 

He is within a little of doing that = Uttle is wanting but 

that he does that, 
Paulum abest quin id faciat 

He is not far from being a Christian = it is not far distant 

but that he is a Christian, 
Haud procul abest quin sit Christianus. 

In these sentences, if the verb in the first clause is in 
the present or fixture, the verb in the following clause must 
be in the present subjunctive, otherwise in the in^erfect 
subjunctive. 

Exercise XLIV. 

to be within a little, pauhim to speak ill of, moMk^re 

oMsse (dat.) 

to speak well of, henedic^re to spend, ag^re 

(dat.) out of doors, /orcw 

E 2 
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filial affection, pietas, 3 f . repeUre 

reverence, verecwndia, 1 f. to soothe, delenlre 

to perpetrate, jperpe^are no opposition was made, nihil 

crime, facirms, 3 n. certatum est 

ioui, foidus to hold the consular comitia, 

to demand satisfaction, res consuLaria comitia habere 

I was within a little of breaking his head. By her prayers 
and tears she prevented me from inflicting on her son the 
punishment he deserved. By speaking well of others we pre- 
vent them from speaking ill of us. We were within a little of 
spending the night in the woods. I prevented him from going 
out of doors by taking away his clothes. Do not stop me from 
going to his assistance. Neither filial affection tlgt reverence 
for the gods prevented Tullia from perpetrating a foul crime. 
I will inflict on you the same punishment you inflicted on me. 
They were not far from attacking our ambassadors demanding 
satisfaction. The people being soothed by that gift, no opposi- 
tion was made to the consular comitia being held. 



The following forms, of frequent occurrence, deserve to 
be noticed, in which the gerand cannot be used, ^nd the 
student must beware of being misled by the English 
idiom. 

a. He was accused of doing ^he was accused that (because) he 
had done, 
Accusatus est quod fecisset. 

h. He went away without anyone saluting him a he went away 
no man saluting him ; or, saluted by none, 

Abiit nuUo salutante ; or, a nullo salutatus. 

lie infecta, without accomplishing his purpose. 

He went away without telling anyone =he went away 
secretly ; or, and told no one, 

Abiit clam ; or, Abiit nee uUi dixit. 

c. On hearing that I went away = hearing that ; or, having 
heard that. 
Hoc audito abii. 
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dL Instead of doing this lie did tliat (ahe did that when he 
ought to do this), 
Skid fecit quum hoc f acere oporteret. 

e. He is on the point of doing, 
In eo est nt id faciat. 



Where the yerbal noun is derived from a transitive 
verb, instead of the gerund, the gerundive is generally used 
in agreement with the substantive ; as 

A stick is useful for driving off dogs, 

(Oenmd,) Baculum est utile ad abigendum canes. 

{Oenmdive,) Baculum est utile ad abigendos canes. 

A meeting is held for the sake of appointing consuls, 
{€hnmd.) Comitia habentur caus4 creandi consules. 
(Gerundive.) Comitia habentur caus4 creandorum 

sulum. 



n- 



EXERCISE XLY. 



for the sake of, cmisd 
Hannibal, Hamiihal, 3 m. 
voluntary torture, voUmton 

rius crucvatusy 4 m, 
seeking for, appetitus, 4 m. 
distinction, prvndpatus, 4 m. 
to commit, vnflrre 
bent, irdentus (dat.) 
to send for, acclre 
workman, faher, 2 m. 



Etruria, Etruria, 1 f. 

to get together, corrvpdrcM'e 

opportunity, facidtds, 3 f . 

for ever, m perpetuum 

to put down, prem^re 

to recover, re<yiiperdre 

rights, jura, 3 n. pi. 

to extort, extorquere, -si, turn 

secession, 8ecessio. 3 f. 



At that time he was sick from the woimd he had got in be- 
sieging the town. Ambassadors were sent for the sake of 

retineo 

demanding Hannibal. Regulus, for the sake of not-violating 
his duty, underwent voluntary torture. Brutus was killed in 
liberating his country. To this desire of seeing the truth there 
is added a certain seeking for distinction. Enough has been 
said about committing an injury. There are more causes of 
deserting one's duty. ' Being bent upon finishing the temple, 
he sent for workmen out of Etruria. About doing the other 
things we will refer to the Senate. Csesar delays here for the 
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sake of getting together bis ships. A great opportunity was 
given them of getting booty and of freeing themselTes for ever. 
The time has come f or ( - of) putting down the people and re- 
covering the rights which were extorted from us by seoession 
and violence. 



I 



The gerundive is also nsed to express the English 

forms 

'Have to' 

'Must' 

'Ought' 

' Should/ when it signifies ^ ought.' 

If the gerundive is derived from a transitiYe Terb 
which is followed by an accusative case, it is used in agree- 
ment with the noun ; as 

You must send for a physician —a physician is to be sent 

for, 
Medicus est arcessendus. 

We should cultivate virtue, 
Virtus est colenda. 

If it is derived from a neuter verb, or fh>ni a verb 
which is followed by any other case, except the accusative, 
it is used impersonally, and takes the case of the verb if 
transitive. 

I have to set out to-morrow, 
Oras mihi proficiscendum est. 
We should obey our parents, 
Parendum est parentibus. 

Exercise XLVI. 

to drink, bt^^re to compensate, eom^ensare 

to beat, 'puLM/re high offices, imperial 2 pi. n. 

without repining, moUiter to lay down, d^xm&re 

perturbation, pertit/rbatio, to take account of health, 

3 f . rationem habere valetudinia 

to be free from, vacdre^ abl. to take moderate exercise, 
cloak, lacema, 1 f. modicis exercit<ftionibfi8 uH 

failings, vUvum, 2 n. 
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Now we must drink ; now we must beat the earth with free 
foot. We must build a house. A wise man ought to bear this 
without repining. We must fight against old age as against a 
disease. All men must die. We have to set out in the morn- 
ing. We ought to be free from all perturbation of mind. We 
must send for your master a cloak made by our own hands. 
We ought to resist old age, and its failings must be compensated 
by care. We must guard against the desire of glory ; high 
offices must not be sought for, rather they ought not to be 

etlam 

accepted, or even sometimes they ought to be laid down. You 
must use the same care as before. We must take account of 
our health ; take moderate exercise, and help in every way not 
only the body but also the mind. We shoidd consult the in- 
terests of those with whom we have to live. 



General Exercise. 

campns stadium venor auppedito 

Our countiy and the pursuits of hunting supply honourable 

appetitus evagor 

examples of playing. Those appetites which wander-abroad 

longins tanqnam exBultare 

too-freely, leaping-as-it-were-out-of-bounds, either in desir- 

transeo 
ing or in flying from (something), without doubb pass the 

modus seryo 

limits-of-moderation. You ought not to-keep those promises 

promitto 

which may be useless to those to whom you-made-them. 

consumo Tarentinus 

Hannibal wasted the summer in the land of-Tarentuin, with the 

potior proditio juvo 

hope of getting the city by treachery. In helping men we 
specto mores ^ pecco 

regard either their character or their fortune. Doing evil, even 

delecto 

without any reason, delighted this man. The mind of man is 

alo disco 

nourished by learning, and it is always either seeking for some- 

meditor dnco 

thing by meditating, or is doing something, and it is drawn-on 

by the delight of seeing and hearing. C. Caesar is chosen for 
compono Armenii 

settling Armenia. He, with the consent of the Armenians, 



4 
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pnafido insignfo 

placed over them Ariobarzanes, on account of his conspicuous 

forma corporis Galfi fessns ministro 

beauty aiid noble spirit. The Gauls are tired of supplying 

obtempero (dot.) 

horses. We ought to obey our reason. Ships are got ready 

aptus fero infir- 

suitable for carrying horses. Longing for pleasure is a weak- 

niitas diasentio 

ness. We^ dissenting from other philosophers, call some things 

probabilis contra igitur 

probable, others the contrary : what then may hinder me from 
following those things which may seem to me probable, and 

f Qglo temeritas plurimnm diasideTe a 

from escaping the recklessness which is the-opposite of wisdom. 

vito arrogantia affirmo oocmnbo 

by avoiding the arrogance of afl&rming ? There fell Postumius 

dimiio 

fighting with all his might. He consulted the Senate about en- 
scribe coxnparo vix 
rolling and getting-together an army. There was scarcely 

spatiuTn moveo 

enough room for wielding their arms. Many thousand Komans 

Ijassim 

were lying in-all-directions, cavalry and infantry, as chance or 

jnnzerat quern cniqne adsnrgo 

the fight had joined one to another. Some, rising from the 

strages stringo 

middle of the slaughter, whom their wounds, excited by the cold 

matntinos excito 

of-the-moming, had roused, were killed by the enemy ; some 

poples STicddo nndo jngulmn 

they found lying alive with their sinews cut, baring their neck 

mergo 

and calling for death ; some were found with their heads buried 

fovea obmo 

in the earth, who had made holes for themselves, and covering 

Binritus intercladere 

their faces with the soil, had so sufifocated-themselves ; especially 

yivns Nuznida substratus incnbo snper 

a living Numidian, laid-beneath a dead Eoman lying upon 

nasns lacero converto 

him, with his nose and ears torn, strikes all ; the Boman, (when) 

being capio In rabiem versna 

his hands were useless for holding a weapon, maddened by 

expire lanio 

anger, had died in tearing his enemy with his teeth. 



) 
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* To.' 

To, in English, before a verb, has different nses, for 
which different forms must be nsed in Latin. 

a. It is nsed before the infinitive mood without any 
particular meaning — 

I can do it. 

I am able to do it. 

I was commanded to leave. 

I made him dp it. 

He likes to learn. 

&. It expresses a purpose or object ; as 

He sent troops to quell the riot » for the purpose of quelling 
the riot. 

a. For these forms the rule is that in Latin the latter of 
two verbs is put in the infinitive mood — 

I can do it, 
Possum f aoere. 

I had rather be well, 
Malo valere. 

I wish to be beautiful, 
Cupio esse pulcher. 

h. When ' to ' signifies a purpose, the infinitive can 
never be used in Latin, but the translator has the choice of 
several forms. 

I sent troops to quell the tumult. 

1. Uty with subjunctive — 

Misi milites ut tumultum opprimerent. 

2. Quiy with subjunctive — 

Misi milites qxd tumultimi opprimerent. 

3. Ad, with the gerund — 

Misi milites ad opprimendmn tumtdtum. 

4. Ad, with gerundive — 

Misi milites ad timiidtum opprimendum. 

B 3 
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5. Causd, with gerund — 

Misi milites c&usd. tumultum opprimendi. 

6. Ca/usd, with gerundive— 

Misi milites caus& tumultus opprimendi. 

7. Fviure Participle — 

Misi milites tumultum oppressuros. 

Of these seven forms the beginner need only remember 
two, the first and the fourth. 

'With "ask," "command," "advise/' and "strive," 
By ut translate infinitive ; 
But never be this rule forgot, 
Put ne for ivt where there's a not,' 

These lines prescribe a rule very useful to be remem- 
bered, but to which there are exceptions ; e.g. juheo is not 
followed by ut^ but by an accusative case with the infinitive. 

I advise you to dD it, 
Moneo te ut id facias. 

I advise you not to do it, 
Moneo te ne id facias. 

I asked him not to come, 
Kogavi ne veniret. 

That nobody » ne qms ; that nothing » ne quid. 

Examples. 

I advise you to go to Athens, 
Moneo ut proficiscaris Aihenaa. 

I advised them not to go to Gkuil, 
Monui ne in Galliam irent. 

He asks you to help him, 
Bogat te ut subvenias ipsi. 

He wiU ask you not to believe it, 
Bogabit te ne id credas. 

He is coming to take the town, 
Venit ad oppugnandam urbem. 
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He has begun to attack the town. 
Coepit expugnare urbem. 

They sent messengers to Thebes, in Egypt, to King 
Philip, to warn him not to begin to collect forces 
to attack the town before the arrival of his allies. 

Miserunt nimtios Thebas in uSgyptum ad regem 
Philippum qui eum monerent ne inciperet cogere 
copias ad urbem oppugnandam ante socioruni 
adventum. 

Note. — ^When the verb in the first part of the sentence 
i^ in the present or future, the general rule is that the 
verb after it must be in the present subjunctive, in other 
cases it must be in a past tense. 

Exercise XLVn. 

to tremble, trepiddre edge, acies, 5 f. 

to show itself clearly, dUucere to remain blimt, hehesc^re 

to make a boast, gloridri to judge, jiidicd/re 

to learn by heart, edUc^re to revolt, defic^re 

to lighten, levdre to stir up, concUdre 

to put-up-with, perfirre frequent, creber 

Catiline, CatUina meeting, conciUu/nif 2 n. 

to devastate, vaddre to incur, adire 
with fire and sword, csBde 
etvncendM 

A. 

"Who compelled you to (hink so 1 The king forbids them to 
tremble. The fraud began to show itself clearly. It is time for 
us to make an end of this book. I coiddwish to make the same 
boast as Cyrus. They are said to leam-by-heart a great number 
of verses. I wish both you and myself to be lightened of this 
burden of old age. Csesar forbade the troops to pursue the 
flying enemy. It has seemed (good) to me to write something 
to you about old age. Shall we, the consuls, put-up-with 
Catiline seeking to devastate the world with fire and sword? 
This is now the twentieth day that we suffer the edge of our 

apud 

authority to remain blunt. It was the custom among the 

ntor magister 

Falisci to employ the same man as the master of their children 



i 
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and as their companion. It is difficult to form a correct judg- 
ment B to judge rightly. They have compelled the Fidenates 
to revolt from us. They wished to stir up the whole of Etruria 
against us. Can these so frequent meetings of Etruria about 
sending help to Yeii suffer us to forget the danger which we 

differre 

incur by delaying the war ? 

Exercise XLVIII. 

to reach, otHngSre camp on shore, ca4itra navalia 

doctor, medicus, 2 m. to throw back, rejic^re 

to go on board a ship, m at all, omnino 

navem ascendHre to give in marriage, in matrir 

for the future, m reliqymm movwwm d&re 

tempus not yet, ncyiidum 

suspicion, sv^piciOf 3 f . to induce, adduc^e 

conspiracy, conjv/ratio, 3 f . to turn, se converUre 
to exchange hostages, ddre 

inter se obsides 

B. 

opto 
All men wish to reach old age. He commands Cassivelaunus 

not to injure the Trinobantes. He asked me to forget what he 
had said. She entreated me with many tears not to punish her 
son. The doctor advises me to go to Greece to recover my 
strength. I advise you the same thing as others. I give you 
the same advice I gave the others, not to go on board that 
ship. He adviseH him to avoid for the future all (occasions of) 
suspicion. Led by the desire of reigning he made a conspiracy 
of the nobles, and persuaded his fellow-citizens to go out from 
their boundaries with all their forces. They exchange hostages ; 
the Sequani not to hinder the Helvetii on their march ; the 
Helvetii to pass without (doing any) injury. He commands 
them to make a sudden attacJc on the camp on shore. Caesar 
made an end of speaking and commanded his (men) not to 
throw back any weapon at all against the enemy. He has per- 
suaded me to give him my daughter in marriage. For a certain 
reason I am not yet induced to do this. I will easily induce the 
same men to follow as far as the gates you leaving the city. 
But we must take care that our friendships do not turn into 
bitter enmities. Boys ought to be admonished to take care not 
to offend anyone. 
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There are .many imperBonal verbs in Latin whicH are 
followed by the infinitive. 

It is permitted to me to go 1 ^. , .^. . 

\ Licet miM vre. 



^ ^^ I Opartet me i/re. 



I may go . 

It behoves me 
I ought to go 

Decet me, it is hecoming'to me, 

Dedecet me, it is tmbecomvng to me. 

Placet mihi, U pleases me, 

Juvat me, it delights me. 

Yacat mihi, there is leisv/re to me, I hcwe tvme. 

Expedit mihi, it is eixpedMnt for me. 

Also, pudet, piget, taddet, poenitet, libet. 

I am ashamed of pla3^ing a it shames me to play, 
Pudet me ludere. 

I am weary of playing, 
Tsedet me ludere. 

Note. — The English form — 
I might have done so, 



is in Latin 



It was permitted to me to do so, 
Licuit mihi facere. 



You ought to have been king, 
Oportuit te esse regem. 

And so with other verbs. 

ExEBCiSfi XLIX. 

to start, profidsd to bewail, deplordre 

to desist, disist^re dignity, dignitas, 3 f . 

idle, otiostts long ago, ja/m pridem 
to imdertake, suscvpire 

You may go home. You might have built yourself a house. 
I have no time to play. You ought not to have given him your 
daughter in marriage. Having received the message you ought 
to have started without delay. I am not ashamed of having 



A 
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played, but of not desisting from play. Thexnistodes might 
have been idle. Ought we not to obey our parents ? The war 
ought either not to have been undertaken^ or it ought to be 

pro 

carried on in-a-manner-suitable-to the dignity of the Boman 
people. I have no wish to bewail life, nor do I repent of having 

qnod est qnioqnid afi^amns 

lived. It becomes us to use what-we-have and whatever-we-do 

pro viribns 

to do it with aU our strength. Long ago, Catiline, you ought 
to have been led out to death. 



The following forms are very different in the English 
arid Latin idioms. 

a. I am going to, 
I am about to, 
I am likely to, 

are translated into Latin by the fatore participle, with 

sirni. 

He is going to die. 
Est moriturus. 

I am going to set out to-morrow. 
Sum profecturus eras. 

6. I am not the man to do that, 

becomes in Latin 

I am not that man who would do that^ 
Non is sum qui id faciam. 

c. He was the first to do it » he the first did it, 
nie primus fecib. 

d. He is too wise to do it » he is wiser than who would 

do it, 
Sapientior est quam qui id faciat. 

e. He gave me his son to educate - he gave me his son 

to be educated, 
Filiimi tradidit educandiun. 
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He gave me a hoiuie to live in a he gave me a house 
to be lived in ; or, he gave me a house in which I might 
live. 

Bedit mihi domum in qua viverem. 

This use of the gerundive is very common after the 
verbs 

Cwrdre, to take care (to do something). 
Do, trado, to give up. 
Cortduc^r% to contract for. 
Snisc^re, to undertake. 
Locdre, to let out. 

We give boys sentences to learn by heart, 
Damns pueris sententias ediscendas. 

He takes care to collect all the silver, 
Curat omne argentum colligendum. 

He contracted to make a bridge over the Ister, 
Pontem in Istro faciendum conduxit. 

These things tend to overturn the State, 
Hsec simt evertendsB reipublicee. 

After certain adjectives and the undeclined substantives 
fas^ nefas, the supine muia used. 

Wonderful to relate, 
Mirabile dictu. 

' Horrible to behold, 
Nefas visu. 

After a verb of motion the supine in nm may be used. 

Maecenas goes to play, 
Maecenas it lusum. 

Exercise L. 

to marry, nuMre (dat.), of a temple, SBdes, 3 f. 

woman ; d/uc^re, of a man hostage, ohses, 3 m. 

horrible, horrendtis Arar, Arar, Araris 

monster, monstrtmif 2 n. statue, statua^ 1 f . 

to take back, red/u/Htre Hellespont, HeUespontue, 2 m. 
to take away, tolUre 
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She is not the woman to many Balbns. She is not the 
woman for Balbns to many. I am not the man to believe all 
that I hear. She was the first woman who dared to kill a 
parent. Oacus lived there a monster horrible to see. He takes 
care to have a bridge made over the Arar. This man Fabricius 
gave over to his boys to take back to Pyrrhus. He took care to 
take away the statues. Labienus had taken care to have ships 
built to the number of sixty. I was the first man to contract 
for building the temple of Jupiter. I am not the man to under- 
take to make a bridge over the Hellespont. They take care to 
give hostages among themselves. 



General Exercise. 
What is sweeter than to have a friend ? I cannot speak of 

stndiose 

him Mthout tears. I advise you to read these books carefully. 

oocupo regnum 

Tiberius Gracchus attempted to get the kingdom. These things 

dico 

seem disgraceful to speak of. He ordered this band to be led 

depopnlor Bruttins inde 

first to lay waste the Bruttian land, and-then to attack the city 

caveo indeoore 

Caulonia. Take-care to do nothing unbecomingly. Having 

tento segnior 

tried the thing twice already in vain, he had become less-ready 
to believe them. It did not seem likely that Marius woidd ever 

peto 

seek the consulship » Marius did not seem likely ever to seek 
the consulship. To none of the Greeks has it happened to 

forensis genns quietus 

follow both that forensic style of speaking and this quiet kind of 

dispute) tribuo 

disputing. To every kind of animal it has been given by nature 

declino ^ noceo 

to avoid those things which seem likely to do-it-harm. The 

king, admiring the fidelity of the two friends, asked them to 

ascribo neoesdarins 

enrol himself as a third. Many things are necessary to living 
happily. Let them cease to rage. I am going to give you the 
same advice I gave the others, not to believe that wicked man. 
In choosing suitable persons we ought to use judgment and care. 
In this he might seem to be acting iinjustly. Ohrysippus well 
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stadinin 

•ays, He who mns a race ought to strive aa much as possible to 

snpplantare 

conquer ; he ought in no way to trip up the man with whom he 

depello 

is contending, nor push him with his hand : so in life it is not 

(aeetu.) qnod pertineat ad nsnm 

unjust for each to seek for himself what he requires for his own 
use ; but it is not right (for him) to take it from another. The 

lapidibus cooperaemnt 

Athenians buried beneath stones a certain Cyrsilus, advising 
them to remain in the city and receive Xerxes : yet he seemed 

Beqni ntilitatem nnlla erat 

to be pursuing utility ; but that coimted as nothing in opposi- 
tion to honour (repu,gncmte honestaUy What is more foolish 

yenditor, aectu, 

than for a seller to tell the faidts of what he is selling. This is 

afferre 

to use violence. For it is not right to resist the wishes of sons- 

gener quibns nihil 

in-law, especially in a good matter. To those who have no 

opus est 
resource in themselves towards living well and happily, every 

aetas omnia bona 

time-of-life is burdensome : but to those who seek happiness 
from themselves, nothing can seem evil which the necessity of 

repngno bellare 

nature may bring. To fight-against nature is to wage- war with 
the gods. There is no one so old as not to think he can live a 

forsitan 

year. To those desirous of such things it is perhaps hateful to 

carere satio 

be-without-them ; but to those already satiated it is more 
pleasant to be without them than to enjoy them ; but he who 

desidero careo 

does not long for them does not f eel-the-want of them ; and it 
seems more pleasant not to long for them than to enjoy them. 

Intueor tanqnam exemplar 

He who looks upon a true friend, looks upon, as-it-were, a copy 

Qnocirca 

of himself. Wherefore both the absent are present and the 

abundo 

poor are-rich, and, what is more difficult to say, the dead live. 

loco refido forum 

They let out to be repaired those places around the forum which 

consnmo 

had been destroyed by the fire. I am not the man to advise 
you to take a contract for repairing the bridge. 
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* That.' 

We have seen that the infinitiye in Latin answers in 
many cases to the English infinitive; it is also nsed in 
sentences which are introdnced in English by the word 
' that,* except when it means ' in order that/ which mnst 
always be translated by ut or some corresponding form. 
The snbjeot must be in the accusatiye. 

He Bays that he is well, 
Dicit 86 valere. 

He thinks that the girl has oome, 
Putat puellam venisse. 

He says that he wiU not come, 
Negat se venturum esse. 

It is certain that he is telling a lie, 
Oertnm est eum mentiri. 

In some cases Hhat' is omitted in English, but the Latin 
form is the same. 

I believe they have started » I believe that they 

have started, 
Credo prof ectos esse. 

I thought you had seen him » I thought that you 

had seen him, 
Putavi te eum vidisse. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAB. 



I say that he is coming 



that he has come 

that he wiU come 

that he woidd have come 

that forces are being sent 

that forces have been sent 

that forces will be sent 



ewmvemre. 



. ev/m venisse, 
. evm vewturv/m, esse, 
. v&nAiwrv/m fmsse, 
. capias mitti, 
. copias missas esse, 
copias missum iri, 
or, foreutcopixmittant^iT. 
that forces would have been sent, futwru/m fuisse ut copiw 

mittcmtur. 
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I said that lie was coming . 
that he had come 
that he would come *. 
that he would have come 
that forces were being sent 
that forces had been sent 
that forces would be sent 



eum vevwte, 
ewn verUsae, 
ey/m veTvturiMn esse, 
ventwrum fwisse, 
copias miUL 
copias missas esse. 



. copuis rmssum vn, 
or, fore ut copies mitterentur. 
that forces would have been sent, futurumfuisse ut copias 

nUtterentv/r, 



Exercise LI. 



to creep on, ohrepire 

fatal, fataUs 

to take ill, xgre pati, ferre 

to boast, jaddre 

dust, pulvis, -veriSf 3 m. 

to watch, vigUdre 

to assure, confirmdre 

pestilence, pestisy 3 f . 

of Tarentum, Tarentimis 

revolutions, rerum pvhlica- 



rum eversiones 
secret conferences, clandestma 

colloquia 
in a word, denique 
evil deed, faciwuSf 3 n. 
detestable, detestabilis 
plague-bearing, pestifer 
elders, natu majores 
to profess, profiteri 



Most men say that old age creeps on quickly. The Barbarian 

nihil insidiarnm snbesse 

having heard this believed that no treachery was intended. 
I hear that the senators took that ill. They brought word 
to Caesar that a very great dust is seen. They cry out that 
there is need of Ser\dlius. They boast among themselves that 
they have taken a place fatal to the Roman city. You will now 
understand that I watch over the safety of the state. I see 
there are some here in the Senate who were together with you. 
You assured me that you would go out. They say that they do 
not believe me. Archytas of Tarentum used to say that no 

capitalis corporis 

more fatal pestilence was given to men by nature than bodily 

hinc 

pleasure, that from it arise treacheries, revolutions, secret con- 
ferences with public enemies ; in a word, that there is no evil 
deed which bodily pleasiire might not impel a man to undertake. 
Wherefore he thought that there was nothing so detestable, so 
plague-bearing, as pleasure. I have often heard from my 
elders, who said that (when) boys they had heard from old men 
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AthensB 
that there was a certain man at Athens who professed himself 

wise ; and that he used to say that all things ought to be re- 
ferred to pleasure. 

After verbs of 'hoping,' ^promising,* 'undertaking,* 
the fntxire infinitive is nsed in Latin. 

I hope he will come, 

I hope that he wiU come, 

Spero enm venturum esse. 

He promised to come, 
PoUidtus est se venturum esse. 

K the verb does not possess a fdtore infinitive, a peri- 
phrasis is used with /ore and ut 

I hope you will get well, 
Spero fore ut convalescas. 

Exercise LIT. 

I finish, conficio, 3, -feci, to have an interview with, 

-fedum convenire 

chaplet of flowers, corona, advantage, fructv^y 4 m. 

1 f . lenity, lenitas, 3 f . 

to escape notice, faJMre, /e- to last for ever, perpetvAis esse 

felli obstinacy, pertmacia, 1 f . 
a long time, diu 

You promised to help me. He imdertook to finish the busi 
ness. I am going to tell you what I never told to any one 
before. Tou promised to bring me a chaplet of flowers to put 
round my head. He promised to give me as much money as 
he gave my brother. You hoped to escape my notice. All of 
us hope to live a long time. The enemy hoped to take the city 
before the arrival of Csesar. I am not going to warn you again 
not to trust that bad man. I hope the boy will be willing to 

AthenaB 

learn. I am not going to Athens to study philosophy, but with 
the hope of recovering my health. I am going to set out to 
Rome to-morrow to have an interview with a friend. They 

imperata 

promise to give themselves up and do what-they-are-ordered. 
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Most men love those friends most from whom they hope to get 
the greatest advantage. They hope my former lenity will last 
for ever. He promised that that matter shoidd be a care to 
him. He hoped that he would cease from his obstinacy. 



Wherever * that * signifies * in order that/ it must be 
translated by ut For * that not ' ne is generally used. 

Where there is a comparative, qtto is used sometimes 
instead of ut 

m 

Exercise LDI. 

decury, decuria, If. to bring in, interponSre, -swi, 

honourably, honorific^ -sitwm 

to assign, destiiidre request, rogatus, 4 m. 

surrounded, dbaessus to seek for, expeUre, -petii 

to move, commovere se fit, opportunvs 

discourse, sermo, 3 m. generally, /ere 

speech, oraiiiOi 3 f. influence, opes, 3 f. 

weight, fides J 5 f . to court, coUrey colui, cultum 

lieutenant, hgatuSf 2 m. Cato, Cato, Catonis 

valour, virtiLSj 3 f . to put in charge, praefic^re, 
sense of shame, pvdor, 3 -fed (accus. and dat.), as 

m. praefecit me eqtdtatui, he 

cowardice, tvmor, 3 m. gave the cavalry in my 
to introduce, md/uc^rCy -^uxi charge 

I say, inqtiam ia a word, denique 

That the labour of the judges might be lighter he adds a fifth 
decury to the four former. In order to remove him honourably 

he assigns Egypt to him. You shall live as you are now living, 
surrounded by my many and strong guards, that you may not 
be able to move against the state. We give the whole discourse 

Titbonus, 2 m. 

not to Tithonus lest there might be too little authority in the 
story, but to M. Cato, that the speech may have greater weight 
and authority. Csesar put lieutenants in charge of each regi- 
ment, so that each man might have them as witnesses of his 
valour. Some, induced by a sense of shame, remained, that 
they might avoid the suspicion of cowardice. I have introduced 
the men themselves as it were speaking, that, ' I say,' ' he says,' 
might not be brought in too often, and that the discourse might 
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habeo a pra^sentibiis coram 

seem to be held by them-actually-present-before-us. I have 
done this not unwillingly that I might profit many by your re- 
quest. They think that this wisdom is in you, that you may 

omnia posita in te 

consider all-things-dependent-only-upon-yourself , and that you 

liumanus inferior 

may r^ard the chances of-human-life as-of -less-importance than 
virtue. In a word, all other things which are sought after are 

res 

fit generally each for only one purpose : riches, that you may use 
them ; influence, that you may be courted ; honours, that you 
may be praised ; pleasures, that you may rejoice ; health, that 
you may be free from pain and may perform the duties of the 
body : friendship contains very many things. 




That is always expressed by ut, after * so,' * such,' &c. ; 
* that not,' by ut non. 

Exercise LIV. 

to seize upon, occfiijpcl/re to fight, conflig^re 

to infuse, mjicire to draw out, explicdre 

to sustain, sustinere against their wiU, ingraUs 

charioteer, miriga, 1 m. burden, onusy 3 n. 

to arrange, collocdre solitude, soliiudo, 3 f. 

to have the means of Te- to draw out of, obstraMrey -«i, 
treating quickly, expedituTn, -ctum 

hobere receptwm thought, cogitatioy 3 f. 

to betake oneself to flight, labour, opera, 1 f. 

fiigai se manddre in the meantime, mterwn 

composition, corifectiOf 3 f. silent, taciMis 

troubles, rvwlesbix, 1 f. attention, (VM/mi attention 3 f. 
narrow, angustus 

So great a fear seized upon all the army that it disturbed the 
minds and spirits of all. With these words he infused so great 

ardour that the u^qui were no longer able to bear up against 

the attack. The charioteers in the meantime withdraw by 

ita 
degrees from the battle, and arrange their chariots in-such-a-way 

that they have the means of retreating quickly to their friends. 

The soldiers advanced with such quickness that the enemy 
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could not sustain the attack, and betook themselves to flight. 
He was of so good strength in the last part of his life that he 

requiro 
did not feel-the-loss-of youth. The composition of this book 

has been so pleasant to me that it has not only taken away all 

the troubles of old age, but has even made old age smooth and 

pleasant. He fought in so narrow a sea that the multitude of 

eo valebat 

his ships could not be drawn up. This had-such-an-effect that 
all were compelled to fight against their will. To most old men 
old age is so hatefuTthat they say that they bear a burden 
heavier than ^tna. But we who have not so much strength as 
to be drawn out of solitude by silent thought, turn our whole 
attention to this labour of writing. 



That is translated by ut after many verbs where 
there is nothing in the meaning to guide the student ; but 
he must trust to his own care and observation. 

Such are verbs of demanding or entreating ; as 

Postulo, oro, rogo. 

Verbs of advising and persuading ; as 
Moneo, persuadeo, adduce. 

Verbs of commanding, decreeing ; as 
Lnpero, edico, prsecipio. 

Verbs of providing or endeavouring ; as 
Caveo, provideo, euro. 

Tit is also used after many impersonal verbs ; as 

Accedit, it is added. 
Accidit, it happens, 
Beliquum est, it remains, 
Ita fit, 80 it happe^is. 
Fieri potest, U ma/y he, 
Proximum est, ths next thing is. 
Sequitur, it follows. 
Efficit, it effects. 
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After vereor, metno, timeo, * I fear,' periculam est, 'there 
is danger,' ut is used to translate the English 'that not,' ne 
is used for 'that.' 

I fear he will come, 
Vereor ne veniat. 

I fear he will not come, 
Vereor ut veniat. 

Exercise LV. • 

to communicate^ communi- to he missing, desiderari 

care to carry out, transigSre 

conference, colloquiuniy 2 n. statue, effigies, 5 f. 

foot-soldier, pedes, 3 m. a rule is laid down, prsedpUw 

to become iUustrious, iUus- mental emotions, mentis motus, 

trdri 4 m. 

blind, csBcus to walk too slowly, tarditatUyiis 

full moon, pleTia luna uti m iitgressu mollioribiis 

to grow languid, langitesc^re memory, memoria, 1 f. 

past, actiLS inscription, inscriptio, 3 f. 

to read the monuments, legSre to suffer damage, detrimentum 

sepulcra {2 n.) capire 

to lose, perd^re to pass judgment « to judge, 

rustic, rusticus, 2 m. judica/re 

to drive oS booty, prssdam to respect, vereri 

ag^re 

Themistocles • 

Themistocles demanded that the people should give him 

someone to whom he might communicate his plan. The con- 

Ariovistus 

suls publish-an-edict that no one should leave the city. Ariovistus 

Caesar 

demanded that Caesar should not bring any foot-soldier with 
him to the conference. So it happened that in a short time he 

Claudius 

became illustrious. It was added to the old age of Claudius that 
he was blind. It happened the same night that there was full 
moon. I fear that the orator grows languid in old age. My 
past life effects that I am able to do this. Nor reading the 
monuments am I afraid of losing my memory, for by reading 

redeo in memoriam 

these very inscriptions I recover my recollection of the dead. 

Opimins 

The senate decreed that the consul L. Opimius should see that 
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the state Bnffered no damage. It happened by chance that 
Roman rustics were (in the habit of) driving off booty from the 

Albaniu 

Alban territory, and the Albans from the Roman. So it hap- 
pened that not one ship was missing. You are afraid that in 
this so horrid a crime you may seem to have passed too severe a 
judgment. Some seem to fear that I have not sufficient pro- 
tection for carrying out these (measures). I will provide that 
you may not have to do this longer, and that you may be in 
perpetual peace. It was determined that a golden statue of him 

curia, 1 f . 

should be placed in the curia. This rule is most rightly laid 
down, that we should avoid through the whole of life too great 
mental emotions. We ought to take care to seem to respect and 
love those with whom we have to live. We must take care not 
to walk too slowly. 



That is used in English to explain some previous 
statement, and in this case it is sometimes translated by 

This now seems wonderful to us, that he still lives^ 
Hoc mirabile videtur quod adhuc vivit. 

Quod is also used after verbs of the affections to 
express the object, and after the verbs * to thank,* ^ to con- 
gratulate,' * to praise,* * to accuse * — 

Jl am glad that you are well, 
Gkbudeo quod vales. 

I congratulate you that you have returned in safety, 
Congratulor tibi quod incolumis rediistL 

As far as I know, quod sciam. 
There is no reason that, nihil est quod. 
Except that, prseterqu<i/m qv^, 
,, ,, nisi quod. 

Quod in these constructions generally takes the indica- 
tive, except when the statement represents the thoughts, 
feelings, &c, of a different person from the speaker or 
writer ; or when the statement is made less positively. 

p 
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Exercise LVI. 
* Quod ' (that), with the Indicative. 

deeidero 
It is the highest praise of old-age that it does not long for 

admodum 

any pleasures very much. These men sin in this, that they are 

injarioBos proximus 

injurious to their neighbours. That is (the) hateful (part of it), 
that in this greatness of mind too great desire of-holding-the- 

principatos B^^tts 

chief-place easily arises. Out of all this glory of Begulus, this 

cenaeo 

is most worthy of admiration, that he gave-it-as-his-opinion that 
the captives ought to be retained. This greatest gift joxx have 

affero tollo diotatnra 

brought, that you have taken away the name of the dictator- 
ship. 

* Quod ' (that), with the Suhjwnctive, 

sent o 
I am often wont to wonder, that I have never perceived 

old-age to be burdensome to you. If I err in this, that I (am 

pre». subf. 

inclined-to-) believe that the spirits of men are immortal, I err 

ezeo 

willingly. This word is more to be feared, that he has got-away 

Salinator Albimios consnlarig 

a^ive. C. Salinator, Sp. Albimius, men of-consular-rank and 

fere aBqnalis 

about the same-age as ourselves, were wont to lament that they 
were-without pleasures. 



Mixed Examples. 



In this we are wise, that we follow nature, the best guide, as 
a god, and obey her. So that fame of our friendship does not 
so much delight me, as that I hope the memory of our friend- 

sempitemus esse 

ship will-last-for-ever. We confess that we owe to you, that a 

transitus objicio 

passage is given for our words to friendly ears. I do not object 

spolio 

to you, that you have despoiled of all his silver a man most 

si te id offendit 

worthy of yourself. If this offends you, that I am not inclined- 
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deBom Bulla recordor 

to-be- wanting to P. Sulla, call-to-mind the others whom you see 

acno 

present with him. It sharpened his care that he had to make 

Latini inemoria 

war against the Latins. In that year nothing worthy of mention 

lectistemitim tertio 

was done, except that a lectistemium was (held) for-the-third- 

exposco 

time since the founding of the city for the purpose of imploring 

pax 

the favour of the gods. There followed a year remarkable in 

belli domive dcdu- 

nothing either at-home-or-abroad except that a colony was led- 

c6re Fregell89 ^ judicium 

out to Fregellsa. It is difficult not to approve of the judgment 

in eo quod a. ea tibi 

of these in that they despise glory. If this seems to you a 

regia Tidentnr 

kingly property that all good men join their safety with mine, 
console yourself (by the thought) that the minds of all the 

maxime infensua odvcr.-us 

wicked are especially hostile and opposed to me. I find that 
four causes are (assigned) why old age should seem wretched : 

avocare res gerendie 

one, that it calls-us-away from active life ; a second, that it 
makes the body weaker ; a third, that it deprives us of almost 
all pleasures ; a f ourdi, that it is not far off from death. 



* Provided that,' * if only,' are translated by dmn modo, 
d/wm or tnodOf with the subjunctive. 

Exercise LVII. 

ejido, 3 

Let it be said that he was driven-out by me, provided that 

memor sum protego, 3 

he goes into exile. Neither thought of protecting his own body, 

if only he could wound his enemy. Let friends perish, provided 

tngexdBk 

that our enemies perish with them. The powers-of-the-intellect 

stadium 

remain to old men, if only energy and industry remain. Some 

qnivis deservio, 4 quivis 

men will endure anything, serve anyone, provided that they get 

volo 
what they want. These men neglect everything right and 

f2 
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honourable provided they can obtain power. I will endure 

aoerbitas 
every bitterness, every sorrow, not only bravely but even 

willingly, if only by my labours safety and dignity may be 

I>ario, 8. 

secured for you and for the Roman people. It is not lawful for 
a good man not to return a favour provided that he can do it 

Injaria 
without wrong. . 

* That,* * but that,* * but,' in such forms as 

I cannot but 

There is no doubt that 

I do not doubt but that 

are translated by qnin — 

I cannot but believe you, 

Facere non possum quin tibi credam. 

There is no doubt that the spirit is immortal, 
Non dubium est quin animus sit immortalis. 

I do not doubt (but) that he will come, 
Nou dubito quin venturus sit. 

There is no one who does not do that. 
Nemo est quin id faciat. 

Exercise LVIII. 
No one doubted but that something was written about 

antepono 

peace. I do not doubt that you prefer this safety to that 

dbi mortem oon- 

victory. The suspicion is not wanting that he fell by his own 

8ciao6re diligo 

hand. I never doubted that I was loved by you. There is no 

prosum (dot.) obeum (dat.) 

doubt that men do most good and most harm to (their fellow) 

Troja pereo 

men. No one doubted but that Troy would fall in a short time. 

Pythagoras 

Pythagoras never doubted that we had souls emanating from the 

▼olo prodnoo 

universal divine mind. Name whom you will, 1 will produce 

him : there will be no one who will not say that he has both 
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nemo 
heard and seen him. There is not-one of you who has not 

qniflquam 

heard this often. Can anyone doubt that Q. Ligarius would 

in sententU 

have been of the same opinion as his brothers were ? It must 
not be doubted that utility can never contend with honesty. 



*Intbhbst' and *Rbpbet.' 

The oonstmction with interest (*it is of importance*) 
and refert (' it matters ') is^pecoliar. 

a. These verbs are followed by the genitive of the 
person or thing concerned, except in the case of the pro- 
nouns, when, instead of meiy tui, sui, &c., medy i/ady audy 
noetrdf vestrd, are used — 



It is of importance to the state 
It is the int 
It concerns 



It is the interest of „ 



Interest reiptiblica. 



It is of importance to me ' 

It is the interest of „ - Interest med. 

It concerns 



» 



h. In sotne cases they are followed by ad with the 
accusative — 

It is of great importance to my dignity, 
Magni interest ad meum honorem. 

c. They are qualified by the genitives of value — 

magni, greatly ; pard, little ; plwris, more ; tanti, so much ; 
quanti, how much. 

Or by adverbs ; as 

nihU, nothing ; multum, much ; qmd, what ; panim, little ; 
mmime, very little ; magnopere, very greatly. 

d. * That,* after these verbs, is translated either by the 
accusative and infinitive, or by ut with the subjunctive. 

It is of great importance to me that you should get well, 
Magni me& interest te convalescere ; or 
Magni med* interest ut con7ale»cas. 
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EXEBCISB LIX. 

What does that matter to ub ? Much. What man k there 
to-day whose interest it is that that h&w shonld remain ? It is 

Clodiiu MQo, >xiiB 

of the greatest importance to Glodios that Milo should perish. 
It is of very little consequence to me to see yon. This is of the 

causa 

greatest importance to you and to all of us^ that the cases of 

poTulerare libido 

honourable men should not be weired from the passion, the 

simuItaA leritas * 

enmity^ or the levity of witnesses. This does not at aQ eoncem 
me. Caesar used to say that it was of importance not so much 

BalTOS 

to himself as to the state that he should be safe. It is the 
interest of all that bad citizens should be expelled. It is of 
more consequence to me to speak the truth than to obtain 
riches. 



General Examples. 



He who injures another that he himself may obtain some 

commodns 

advantage, thinks that he does nothing contrary to nature. 

perficio 
In this way it was managed, that all departed without com- 
plaint. What argument is there for a confiscation of property, 

G^ecMnetreSy 3 

except that you may buy a farm with my money ? GecHnetricians 
are used not to teach everything, but to demand that certain 
points should be allowed them that they may unfold more easily 
what they wish. I console myself, and chidfty with this com- 
fort, that I am free from that error by which most men are wont 
to grieve at the death of a friend. What (does this seem to 
prove)? That the wisest men meet death with the greatest 
equanimity. It often happens that what is commonly con- 

habeo in inrompta 

sidered base is found not to be base. These things are so clear 

egeo {abl.) disputatio, -nis 

that the matter does not require disputation. It happens some- 

distrahor 

times that the mind is distracted in deliberating. It is very 

opto nna 

much to be wished that we may arrive at old age in-company 
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SBqnalls provldSre 

with our equals. We must make-proyiBion that there be no 

Gneotis 

debt which may hurt the state. That Greek thought that he 

Ubido 

ought to consult the good of all. So great a love of sinning was 

in that man that the yery sinning itself delighted him. He 

prayed them not to imitate the crimes which they themselves 

odi 
abhorred. It does not seem that he ought to have concealed 

video adulor 

it. Every one notices him who flatters openly : we must take 

occultus calliduB 

great care that the secret and crafty (flatterer) does not in- 

inrin nn In animnm 

sinuate himself (into our confidence). Marcellus had persuaded- 

indnoo Hannibal, -is 

himself thatthere was no Roman general as equal to Hannibal 

reor adloquor veteres 

as himself. Thinking that he ought to address chiefly the veteran 

gupersum clades 

soldiers who had survived so great slaughters, having called an 

disaero 

assembly, he thus spoke. He said that he thought that it was 

minima Campani 

by-no-means safe that the Campanians should have the power of 

qua 

entering the Boman walls. There was a large wood where he 

tradaro 

was going to lead his army through. The Gauls had cut the 

dextra Isevaque circa vlam 

trees of this forest on either side of the road in such a way, that 

momentum 

(if) impelled by a slight push they would fall. Themistocles 

salutaris 

said that he had a plan beneficial to the state, but that it was 

opus Bcio 

necessary that it should-not be known : he demanded that the 

commnnico 

people should name some one to whom he might commimicate it. 



'If.* 
The conditional conjunctions are, 

Si, if. 

Si non, if not. 

Nisi, if not f tmless. 
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These are followed hj the iodicatiTe mood if the condi- 
tuni is real, or if a simple suppositiQZi is ezqiressed. 

If Cains is a man he is mortal (hot Gaiiis is a man), 
& Cains homo est mortalis esL 



If he has anjtiiiiig he giyes it 

(simple sapposition ^rith m> soggestion whether he hfts anj- 
tibing or aot^ 

Si (\mil habet dai. 

EXXBCISK TiX 
'Si* wM the IndUxthe. 

The kingdom is touts^ ToIIins, if joa are a man. All elation 
of mind^ if it is withoot jnatice, is in fuilt. Old age is hoxxmr- 



able, if it defends itself. O noble office of age, if indeed it takes 
from ns what is inost faulty in yoath. If yon deny it, I will 

con ▼ wikaadm 

proTe it. Old age^ if it does not enjoy abundantly the pleasures 
of youth, yet is not entirely without them. If old age has any 

provkton as-it-wwe of learnings nothing can be more pleasant 

atimitco 

than that time of life. If any crime has been committed, the 

DnzTdes decemo sto 

]>raids take cognisance of iL If anyone does not abide by their 
judgment, they interdict him from the sacrifices. If so jnst a 
hatred does not more us, not eren those things will more n& 

iocBxnbo 

Api^-yourselves to the safety of the State ; Io<^ around upcm 

tmwmfio pcovidea 

all ihe storms which hang OTer it, unless you pvoTide (against 

deailio 

tliemV Lei^ dowo, soldiers, if you do not wish to gire OT«r the 

eagle to the enemy. Arms are of-Itttle-use abroad unlem there 
ia counsel at home. Not eyen now are you a citiaen, unless 

forte 

perdiance the same man can be an enemy and a citiaaL 
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Where a certain amoiint of nncertainty is supposed to 
exist, sif nisiy are followed by the subjunctive. 

If he has anything he will give it ] „. . , , , . j , ., 
If he happens to have anything } ^ ^^ud ;ia6ea« doftt*. 

I will help you if I can, but I don't know that I am able, 
Adjuvabo te si possim. 

If he be mortal I will kill him, 
Si mortalis sit occidam. 



Exercise LXL 
* 8i ' with the SubjtmcHve, 

mlimo tardtu 

The memory is weakened if you are sluggish by nature. 
Nothing is more honourable than to despise money if you have 

conferre ad 

it not; if you have it, to-use-it-for-works-of kindness and 

interpretari 

liberality. Philosophy, if you wish to inquire-into-its-meaning, 
is nothing else than the study of wisdom. It is the duty of a 

patronoB TeriBimilis 

patron to defend sometimes the probable, even if it be less true. 

spolio 

It is not contrary to nature to rob, if you can, the man whom 

bereditae 

it is honourable to kill. To me, indeed, even true inheritances 

blanditiis 

do not seem honourable if they have been sought for by officious 

offlctomm avello 

flatteries. Sometimes fruit is plucked by force from a tree, if it 

orodns insidlaB tendo plaga 

is unripe. Is it then a snare to set nets, even if you are not 

ezoito agito 

going to rouse and drive (the birds) ? Poor men, if any adver- 

ercfnio 
sity come-upon-them, do not fall so heavily. This thing being 

palam 

made public, the Carthaginians sent two ships to take him 

conseqnor 

(prisoner) if they could overtake him. The mind and the 

« inatillo olenm lumen 

spirit, imless, as it were, you drop oil into the light, are destroyed 

sisto 

by old age. If this armed cohort does not stand the attack of 

f3 
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the enemy, it is all over with the army. The memory is 
weakened if you do not exercise it. 



If he had anything he would give it ] Si quid habeai 

If he were to have anything he would give it J det. 

In sentences of this kind the present sabjnnctiye is 
used in both clauses. 

Exercise LXn. 

laijgior rapaeresoo 

If any god were to grant to me to become a-boy-again from 

▼aide aequabilitas 

this age, I should at-once refuse. This evenness of soul you 
would not be able to preserve if, imitating the nature of others, 

omitto 

you neglected your own. If anyone were to meditate with 

inhnmanos 

himself at a banquet, he would seem unmannerly. The contem- 

mancns actio renun 

plation of nature would seem maimed in some way, if no action 
were to follow. If a good man were to have this strength, he 

tabula 

would not use it. If there were one plank, two shipwrecked 

naofragtu 

men, and they wise, would neither snatch it for himself, or 

would one give it up to the other ? If I were to say that I am 

desiderinin Scipio, -nia 

not moved by a longing for Scipio, I should be telling a lie. If 

orichalcam 

any one selling gold were to think that he was selling brass, 

indico, I 

will a good man point-out to him that that is gold, or would he 

denarius 

buy for a denarius what is worth a thousand denarii ? They 

profldo admodnm 

would profit nothing if they did not lie excessively. He who is 

arohipirata diapertio 

called the arch-pirate, if he were not to divide the plimder 
equally, would be killed by his associates or be deserted by 

apertom video pectus 

them« In friendship, unless you were to see into-the-heart of 

^ your friend, and to show your own, you would have nothing 

fldns 

to-trust-to. 
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Where it is implied that the condition do9S not exist, 
the imperfect or the plnperf'ect suhjnnctiye must be 
aRed. 

If he had anything he would give it, but he has not anything, 
Si quid haberet daret. 

If he had had anything he would haye given it. 
Si quid habuiBset dedisset. * 

The imperfect may be in the conditional clause, and the 
pluperfect in the consequent, or vice versd, according to 
the sense. 

If you had been (were) a citizen he would not have refused, 
Si tu civis esses non negasset. 

If you had offered he would refuse (he wotdd have been 

refusing). 
Si dedisses negaret. 

EXBBCISB LXIII. 

If that happened through the fault of old age, the same 
iisu venire 
things would be-experienced by me. If you were an Athenian 

you would never have been famous. Would he then regret his 

Neoptolemns 

old age if he had lived to his himdredth year ? Neoptolemus 

Troja 

would not have been able to take Troy if he had been willing to 

andlo Lycomedes 

listen to Lycomedes. If my servants feared me in the same way 

that all your fellow-citizens fear you, I should think that I 

Antiochns 

ought to leave my house. If Antiochus had been willing to 

Hannibal, -is 

obey the counsels of Hannibal in carrying on the war, he would 

de sninmft imperii Tiberis Thermopylm 

have fought for sovereignty nearer the Tiber than Thermopylae. 
We should have lost our memory together with our voice, if it 
were as much in our power to forget as to be silent. If I could 

ezseqnor leotulns 

no longer fulfil those offices, yet my little-couch would delight 

cogito 

ma thinking-over those things I should no longer be able to 
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injtiriA 

perform. If I saw myself wrongly suspected by my fellow- 

mecarere aspectns 

citizens, I should prefer to deprive myself of the sight of the 

infestus 

citizens rather than to be looked upon by the hostile eyes of all. 

judico 

If I thought this the best thing to do, Conscript Fathers, I 

usnra 
would not have given to that gladiator the allowance of one 

hour for living. If you had not lost it, I should not have 

recipio froctus percipior 

recovered it. What advantage could be derived from beasts if 

assentatio parasittis 

they did not help men ? Nor would the flattery of parasites in 

comoedia facetos gloriosus 

comedies seem facetious to us, if soldiers were not boastfuL If 

Africanu<« tenuis 

Africanus had not been of so weak health, he would have been a 
great guard to the state. 



8i is found firequently with the future and the future 
perfect* 

If you do what fbn promise, I shall be very grateful to you 

( « if you shall have done), 
Si feceris id quod ostendis magnam habebo gratiam. 

If you will not apply your mind to honest pursuits, you will 

be tortured with evil desires, 
Si non intendes animum studiis honestis malls libidinibus 

torqueberis. 

Exercise LXIV. 
* 8i ' with the Future and Future Perfect. 

occupo tyraimis, -idis 

If a father attempts to seize the tyranny, will a son keep- 

taoeo specto ad pemicies 

silence ? If the matter shall point to the ruin of his country, 

will he prefer the safety of his country to the safety of his 

quis depono apad 

father? If a-man in his sound mind has left a sword with 
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pec^tam reddere 
you and asks for it back when mad, it would be a fault to give 

it to him, a duty not to give it. If I order you to be killed, 

the rest of the conspirators will remain in the State. Men sick 

gravis 

with a grievous disease, if they drink cold water, seem at first to 

relevatas animum induoo 

be relieved. If, frightened by my words, you prevail upon-your- 

invidia 

self to go into exile, a great storm of odium will hang over us. 
Scarcely shall I be able to bear the speeches of men if you do 

moles odimn 

that, scarcely shall I sustain the weight of that odium if you go 
into exile by the command of the consul. 



As if IB translated by quasi, or ta/nquam with the 
BubjunctiYe. 

Just as if, 
Perinde ac si. 

Exercise LXV. 

seiums amitto (abl. aft«.) 

When all feeling is lost, a man becomes the same as if he 

omnia criminari 

had not been bom at all. I have no wish to bring-forward- all- 

Scipio 

the-charges as if this were not sufficient. Scipio, as if he-were- 

prcesagio dissero 

able-to-see-into-the-future, discoursed for three days about the 
State. He conducted himself in these matters as if he were 

rensesse 

never to be-brought-to-trial. He so spared all the buildings, 
public and private, sacred and profane, as if he had gone with 
his army to protect them, and not to take them by storm. He 

Messana 

ordered the statue to be carried away to Messana, as if the 

oonflno triremis 

Senate had commanded it. The crowd flocked to the trireme of 

Aldbiades gens 

Alcibiades just as if he had come alone. The tribe of the 
Aoaones, 3 pi. 

Ausones was destroyed utterly, just as if it had contended in 



CKifl WHT. Tk» p«opI» ^knrad tt flMaelm liortfle to those at 
whomma^kanathtth^ Ws& bankhad, jwt as if amothflr people 
had eondemnad hxi% and not ibak Tezj people wlio were then 



oft dtank 
If yov aak m» mah e eo mtng maflmMr, I win grre it to you. 

If she weie to aak me for it^ periy^ I ^oold be wiDxiig to give 

iL If she had aaked me I woold hare grren it. You do 

not see mj apmt bow. Brieve then thai after deaih it re- 

ai Ocniofamiis 

maiDa the saaae eren thoogh jon will not see it. If Coriolanus 
had fioanda (aano do«b* he had)^ oo^t they to hare joined him 
in beaxing anna agamst thur c«>«mtxy = to hare borne with 
him ? If he had wished it^ I wo«ld hare obeyed him. It is no 



excnaefor afaoh if yon hare done-wrong for the sake of a 

nasoor 

friend. Truth is troubleanaaey if indeed firom it there arises 

odram ormiiD 

dislike. I would not nae this kind of argumMit if the matter 
rdated to me alone. If this human habitation seems small 
to you, as it is, turn your eyes to the things of-heayen ; 

tonoivs sablffTo 

desinse these things of earth. These men aid you with their 
authority, who neither ought to help you if they can, nor are 
able to help you if they wish (to do soX If slaTery be the 

dbetteatiM abgectos carais arbitriom 

obedience of a spirit broken and abject, and without any will of 

ciqpidaB leyis 

its own, who can deny that all ooTetous men, all men of-light-dis- 

deniqiie 

position, in-a-word, all wicked men, are slaves } If the spirit 

nihil in postennn pnBBBntire termino 

had-no-presentiment-of-a-future, if it ocmfined all its thoughts 

circxunscribo 

within the boundaries by which this life is circumscribed, it 

angor 

would neither break itself by so great labours nor trouble-itself 
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iritli BO many cares. If virtues are equal, vioes must also be 

plural bene 

equal. If what is done weU is done rightly, and nothing is 
more right than right, nothing can be found better than good. 

anlmi praTitaten 
It follows, then, that vices are equal : if, indeed, vicious propen- 

oollocare 

sities are rightly called vices. In conferring a benefit and in 
returning a favour, if (it happens that) other things are equal, 
we ought to help the man who is most in need of aid ; but 

quod contra potiasfmnm 

the-contrary-to-this is done by most people, for they perform- 

inservio 

most-services for him from whom they expect most, even if he 

cemo 

does not want them. If virtue were-seen with the eyes, she 
would excite universal love. If so just a hatred does not move 
us, not even those things will move us. If they do not believe 
you, neither will they believe me. If there is any place for the 

manes pins placet 

spirits of the righteous, if, as wise men love-to-believe, great 

extinguor pladde 

souls do not penish with the body, may you rest in-peace, and 

desiderium lumen- 

call us and your family from weak regret and womanly lamen- 

tom 

tations to the contemplation of your virtues. Antiochus having 

fngo 
been routed, Hannibal, fearing that he would be given up, 

sui potestatem facere 

which would doubtless have happened if he had-put-himself-in- 

Oreta Gortynii 

his-power, went to Crete to the Gortynii, to consider there 

oonfero genus argue ml- 

where he should betake himself. If race is proved by appear- 

tns imago suspicor 

ance, and the likeness does not deceive me, I should suspect 
that some god is your parent. If you are wont to admire my 
wisdom in this, we are wise that we follow nature. 



* When.* 



When, in English, points not only to the particular 
time at which anything took place, but also to the circum- 
stances attending it. 
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If I say, * wheD you do wrong you will be punished,' 
I do not mean you will be punished at the time you do 
wrong, but you will be punished in the circumstance of 
your doiug wrong — if you do wrong. 

The general word to translate when is quimi, and this 
is used with the indicative when a particular time is 
marked, or a coincidence between two statements, other- 
wise with the subjunctive. 

In historical narrative it is used with the imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive. 

There can be no concord in a state when property is taken 
away from some, and others are excused from paying 
their debts. 

Concordia esse non potest, quum aliis adimuntur, aliis 
condonantiur pecimise. 

When you deny this you affirm that, 
Quum hoc negas, id affirmas. 

When he seemed to be neglecting his property, he was 

brought to trial by his son. 
Quum rem familiarem negligere videretiur a filio in judicium 

vocatus est. 

When he had killed the tyrant Neocles, he restored six 

hundred exiles. 
Quum tyrannum Neoclem oppressisset sexcentos exules 

restituit. 

Exercise LXVI. 
* Quum ' tuith the Indicative, 

The spirit alone is seen neither when it is with us nor when 

pexrerto fundamentum 

it departs. Men overturn the very foundations of nature when 

sejungo 

they separate utility from honesty. When a state is either de- 

iiiatoa in- 

fending (itself against) a war brought-against-it, or is itself carry 
fero 

ing (war against another), magistrates are chosen who may have 

vitas necisqne 

the power of life and death over the citizens. When they have 
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dimioo 
determined to fight in battle, they generally devote to Mars all 

those things which they may take in the war. When they have- 

supero 
been-victorious they slay the captured animals and collect the 

Britanni 

rest of the property into one place. The Britons call it a town, 

manio 

when they have fortified a wood with a rampart and a ditch. 
When that which seems useful is compared with that which is 

jado 

honourable, let the appearance of utility give-way ; let honour 

▼aleo 

prevail. 

' Quitm ' with the Suljunctwe, 

dolo 

It is difficult to be silent when you-are-in-sorrow. We 

ntilitas 

should not neglect our own advantages and give them up to 
others when we have need of them ourselves. When brothers 

caplo 

can no longer be kept in one house, they go out to other homes 

inquinatus 

as if to colonies. No act of theirs can be useful when it is stained 
with so many vices. What wonder if old men are sometimes 
infirm, when not even young men can escape. Can this light 
or the air of this heaven be pleasant to you when you know 
that all of these are conscious of your crimes ? When you have 

dico sententia juratos adhibeo 

to deliver an opinion on-oath, remember that you call-upon God 

immineo 

as a witness. I return to (the question of) impending death. 

qnod illud crimen est seDectatis 

How-can-that-be-broiight-as-an-accusation-against-old-age,when 
you see that it is common to youth also ? There does not seem 

disputatio 

to be any need of long argiunent when I recollect that whole 

alacrls erectus 

legions of ours have often gone with a willing and firm mind 
into a place from which they thought that l^ey would never 
return. 

* Qrnmi ' in Historictd Narratwe, 

When oiur men could no longer sustain the attack of the 
enemy, they seek safety in flight. When these men saw that 
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they must perish, they wished to perish in company with all 
rather than by themselves ~ alone. When Hannibal saw that 

robnstuB copiee 

Antiochus was less strong in his own resources, he began to seek 
the alliance of the other princes. ^When I had been almost 
killed at my own house, I summoned the Senate to the temple 

haruspex 

of Jupiter. At that time, when soothsayers had assembled 

Etmria 

from the whole of Etruria, they said that miurders and fires were 
at hand. When word had been brought to CsBsar that the 

HelvetU 

Helvetii were attempting to march through our province, he 

hastens to set out from the city. When he had perceived these 

adhibeo 
things he calls an assembly, and, having brought to that assem- 

centnrlo ordo vehementer 

bly the centurions of all ranks, he vehemently accuses them. 

PergamenuB 

When the rest of the ships of Pergamus were pressing their 

acriter amphora 

adversaries more closely, the earthen jars I have spoken of 
were suddenly thrown on to them. When the ambassadors 

incipio inp^dior Mulvius 

were beginning to enter on the Mulvian bridge, an attack is 
made upon them. When he had proceeded a little farther from 
the camp, he perceives that his men are being pressed by the 
enemy. 



General Exercise. 

innnmerabilifl 

How then can I call him rich who has innumerable desires, 

egeo 

when he himself feels that he is-in-want? So when he was 

necor causa 

killing-himself by watching, he was in better case than if he had 

sunuua reram penes 

remained at home. When the supreme power is in-the-hands 

Laelius 

of one, we call him a king. When Lselius was complaining that 

Naedca loco 

no statues of Nasica were placed in public, Scipio answered 

per ipee seqnabilitas 

thus. When all things are done by the people the very equality 

gradua 

is unjust when it has no grades of dignity. I sell my goods for 
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not more than the others, perhaps even for less, when the 

oopia laboiioBus tempus 

supply is greater. He was laborious when occasion required. 

Sicilia 

I believe that when Sicily was flourishing in riches and re- 

artificinm 

sources there were great manufactories in that island. It 

oommoYeo 

causes great and bitter grief especially to women, when those 
things are taken out of their hands which they have been 

divinns res 

accustomed to use for sacred purposes. When this man had 
come to a banquet, he could not refrain &om committing injury. 

^^ quaestor demonstro 

When I was quaestor, nothing of these things was pointed out 
to me by them. When hostile forces are not far off, the flocks 

navigatio 

are left, the cultivation of the land is deserted, the trading of 

conqniefloo aniens 

the merchants is at-a-stand-still. It is the part of a fool to seek 

ades 

peace when he sees the battle-in-array. Who complains about 

praBsertim 
a statue, at-all-events about one, when he sees so many ? How 

many would there be of the cox^uerors who would wish you to 

de 
be cruel, when (some) are found even among the conquered 1 

Impedio dementia 

How many who would check your clemency when even those you 

mlsericoTS 

have pardoned are unwilling that you should be mercif id to 
others ? Nor did Africanus do more good to the State by de- 

ezddo Knmantia 

stroying Numantia than at the same time P. Nasica when he 

dimico 

killed T. Gracchus. To engage-in-conflict-rashly is something 

immanla belaa 

barbarous and like beasts, but when time and necessity require, 

mann desoertare 

we ought to fight, and must prefer death to disgrace. How 

Ulysses 

great evils did Ulysses suffer in that long wandering when he 

inservio 

was serving women ! When we ask what is becoming, we ought 

animo compledi 

to consider all these things. It is diflicult to preserve equity 
when you desire to surpass all. Those injuries which are done 

de indnstria proficiscor 

on purpose for the sake of hiirting (another) often proceed from 
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oogito 

fear, when he who meditates hurting another fears lest, if he 

inoommodmn 

does not do that, he himself may be affected with some loss. 



While is translated generally by dum, with the 
indicative. 

Exercise Lxvil. 
Make use of my advice while you can. While this divine 

res confido yellemne 

ceremony was being performed, he asked me if-I-were-williug to 

Othonianns 

go with him to the camp. While the fleet of-Otho is plundering 

Intemelii Agricola pTsedimn 

the Intemelii, it killed the mother of Agricola on her fariu. 

Cassivelaanns 

While these things are being done, Cassivelaunus sends messen- 

Cantiom insciibo 

gers to Kent. Whilst a Koman army is being enrolled, in the 
meantime the camp of the enemy was pitched not far from the 

Allia • eztorqnto 

river Allia. Nor am I willing that this error should be wrested 
from me while I live. You did not see my spirit while I was 

remitto 

with you. Nor was the contest slackened while any light 

superEtum rams oonyentus 

remained. There-is-seldom an assembly of two or three states 

propnlso 

for warding-off a common danger, so, while they fight singly, 

they are conquered aU-together. While in one quarter the 

resto 
soldiers, keeping-their-ground by valour alone, slay and are 

slain ; in another quarter the enemy attacked the camp. 



Until is translated by dum or donee. If the time is 
fixed and definite, the indicative must be used ; but if the 
time is indefinite, or if some cause or condition is implied, 
tho subjunctive must be used. 




c 
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There was silence until Marcellus returned, 
Silentium fuit donee Marcellus rediit. 

There will be silence until Marcellus returns ( « until 
MarceUus may return, until Marcellus shall have re- 
turned), 

Silentiuin erit donee Marcellus redeat ; or, redierit. 

Exercise LXVIII. 
* Dtrni,* ^ Donee* (until), with the Indicative. 

oondto 

The Koman cavalry put-spur-to their horses and throw-into- 

tnrbo 

confusion the ranks of the infantry, until they turn back the 

Bovianum 

whole line. The consuls lead the legions to Bovianum and 

ago hibema Papirius 

there passed-their-winter-quarters, till 0. Papirius being ap- 

aocipio mano 

pointed Dictator took-over the army. Tears of joy flow from 
(the eyes) both (of) senators and people, till the senators being 

Curia oonsnltum 

recalled into the Curia a decree of the senate was made. From 

discedo pars 

that time the state was divided into two factions, until Q. 

Fabius Dedns censor penetro 

FabiuB and P. Decius were made censors. They penetrated 

spelunca 

with the standards into the cave, and from that dark place 
many wounds were received, until having found the other 

08 oongero fauces lignum 

opening, they piled-up at either entrance logs-of-wood, and 

incendo 
set-fire-to them. 

' Dum^ * Donee ' (until), with the Suhjimctive, 
No time ever seemed to him longer than till he saw that 

inter- 
silver. The tribunes of the people never ceased from inter- 
pello comitia conveuire 

rupting the elections till it was-agreed that the greater part of 
the military tribunes should be appointed from the people. 

pvnecto 

Let us not wait till we are asked. No one has house, or field. 
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cant ppod%iis aGfOini 

Cfr any i^ung-to-eare-fcfr ; Hhey are prodigal of-the-properfcy-of- 



othen and of their own, till old age makes them unequal to 

dnnu at spttiiim interoedere poaset 

(the practice of) such seFere yirtae. Bat to gain time till the 
■oldien he had ordered should assemble, he answered the 

sumo 

ambassadors t&at he woold take a day to ddiberate. 



After ^ after tJuiiy is translated bj postquanij generaU j 
with tbe perfect indicative. It takes the pluperfect when 
a certain number of days is specified after which another 
event happened. 

After he returned ) _ , ,.., 

After he had retamed J ^»*I»«'» '«*"*• 

Three days after he had returned, 
Tribus diebus postquam redierat. 

EXERCISB LXIX. 

Alpes Alpicos 

After he came to the Alps, he killed the mountaineers 
endeavouring to hinder his passage. But after they saw their 



ships filled with serpents, frightened by the novelty of the 

novas i«tf«o 

thing, they turned their ships, and betook themselves to their 

naatictu sabdnoo 

camp on-shore. After Cassar perceived tins, he led-away his 
forces to the nearest hill, and sent his cavalry to sustain the 

pnetor 

attack of the enemy. He was made praetor in the two-and- 
twentieth year after he had been king. Hannibal in the third* 

Africa 

year after he had fled from home came to Africa with five ships. 

erado 

After they entered the gates they make-their-way-quietly on to 

tollo 
the walls and give a signal to their friends of the capture of the 

town. After Caesar arrived there he commands them to bring 
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lumdaoor 
arms and hostages. That same people, after it obtained a 

greater empire, decreed three hundred statues to Demetrius. 

After this news was brought to Home, the tribunes of the people 

begin to stir up the minds of the people. He was consul for 

the first time the year after I was bom. In a short time the 

dilucere 

fraud began to be-clear, after the authors of the false charges 

migro Tarqoinii 

removed to Tarquinii. After this was announced to the soldiers, 

alacritas gtudinxn in- 

a much greater alacrity and a greater desire of fighting was in- 

jicio 

fused into the army. 



Before^ before that, are translated by cmtequam ov 
pnusquam. These conjunctions are used with the indica- 
tive, and also with the subjunctive moods ; and it is not easy 
to see which mood must be used in each case. 

It seems to me that in some cases the subjunctive is 
used when the event did not take place, or may not take 
place ; as if I say, 

Many were killed before they reached the gates, 

the indicative would imply that they did reach the 
gates, which they did not, therefore the subjunctive is 
used — 

Multi caesi sunt priusquam ad portas accederent. 

Exercise LXX. 
* AnteqiLwm,* * Priitsquam,^ with the Indtcatwe. 

sententia 

Now before I retimi to my argument I will say a few words 
about myself. That was done when I was praetor, five years 

Livius docere fabala 

before I was made consul. Livy brought out a play six years 
before I was bom. Caesar, before he saw me, restored me to 
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the repablic Before I speak about the aocnaatioii itself, I wiU 
saj a few words about the hope ol the aocuaeTs. Ererv one 

toQo 

went to see these statoes bef oie they were taken-off hy yon. 
' Antequam^^ ' Priusquamj* with the Sub^unetive, 

inddere idmL) 

Many were killed and wounded before they reached the 

porta Delphi 

gates. Before the ambassadors returned from Delphi the new 

ineo magistnitiB fuio 

military tribunes entered upon their office. Before I uttered a 

sxnrigo 

word, he rose from his chair and went away. Before the fleet 

Hrrmr. 1 pi. 

went out, it happened that in one night all the Herm» except 

dejido ntflis 

one were thrown down. He thought it better to fight before 

Lsoedsmonii 

the Lacedaemonians should come to their aid. Before you come 

angostiae, 1 pi, fern. 

to open plain you have first to enter a-narrow-pass. 



Mixed Examples. 



1 thank you, supreme Sun, that before I depart from life I 
see in my kingdom P. Cornelius Scipio. By a certain chance, 

infandas mezoes perficio intenruiio 

before the wicked bargain was completed, the dictator interfered 
and commanded the gold to be taken away. I find in some 

Ttalia 

authors that the enemy left Italy before any engagement was 
fought with the Romans. L. Yolumnius being recalled to Rome 

ad 

on account of the elections, before he called the centuries to 

•nffraginm mnlta du> 

vote, summoned the people to an assembly, and made-a-long- 

lerere Et.nacns 

speech about the war with-Etruria. The news of that slaughter 

GaUi 

was not carried to the consuls before the cavalry of the Grauls 

mora ab ipeis coDsdta 8ab> 

were in sight. Without doubt death-by-their-own-hands with- 
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tntbo jndicinm Ovius Koving nominor apud 

drew framtrial Oviiu and Novius before they were named to the dic- 

Senones Galli^ 

tator. Before the consuls could reach Etniria, the Senones Galli 

Clnsiam 

came to Clnsium in no great multitude, to attack the Koman le- 

anoeps abeumo 

gion and the camp. A doubtful battle carries off many on both 

res irdinarl 

Bides; nor was-any-impression-made before the second line of the 

snocedo prima signa 

Romans came to the front. He did not come out thence before 

in 

the king would give him his hand and receive him under his 

fides onerati vincti 

protection. These men, loaded with wine, bound in sleep, they 

planstnun f^n- 

throw into waggons, and carry off to Rome ; nor did they come- 

tire ^ oppiimo 

to-their-senses before light surprised them in the carts left in 
the forum. 



Since is translated by quum and qnoniam; of these 
qiuynia/m generally takes the indicative, and quum the salb- 
junctive. 

EXEBGISE LXXI. 

Excmiples with * Qaoniam.' 

Since I dare not do this I will do that. Since, Conscript 

defectio habeo 

Fathers, the authors of the revolt have-met-with their due pun* 
ishment both from the immortal Gods and from you, what does 

innoxins 

it please you should be done about the guiltless multitude ? Nor 
do I repent of having lived, since I have lived in such a way 
that I think I was not bom in vain. Since I have reached this 

alienns propono 

place, it does not seem foreign (to my work), to describe the 

Qallia Oennania supplicatio 

customs of Gaul and Germany. But now, since a thai^sgiving 

pulvinar, -is, n. 

has been decreed at all the shrines, celebrate those days with 

a 
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your wives and children. Do 70a, O QmiiteSy sinoe it is now 

night, worship that Jupiter. 

Examples with *■ Qnnm.' 

peigo 

Since these things are so, proceed, Catiline, wluther jcm 

started. But now, since nothing has happened to him contnuy 

to his own will, let us hope rather that he may go into exile 

fio 
tlian cf^mplain of it. Since injury can-be-inflicted in two ways, 

either by force or by fraud, fraud deserves greater hatred. Since, 

then, it ih clear that the power of benevolence is great, that of 

imbecilltu diflsero 

fear weak, let us consider by what means we may most easily 

nrlipiJtcor caritas 

gain that affection. As many think thai matters oonnected- 

bellicus urbanus 

with- war are (of) greater (importance) than those oonnected- 

minno 

with-peace, this opinion must be modified. Since, then, the 

firzQO opes 

power of justice is so great that it increases even the power 

o^ robbers, how great do you think its influence wfll be in the 

constitutns 

midst of laws and in a settled state ? 



Mixed Examples. 

inanimatus valeo 

Even in things, which are inanimate, custom is strong, since 

delector 

we take-pleasure even in ntountainous and woody places in 

commoror 

which we have sojourned for a long time. Since human affairs 
are frail and uncertain, we should always seek for some persons 
to love, and by whom we may be loved. Since we are now 
speaking about a State, let us first consider what that is which 

quseso sanctns 

we are asking about. Pray, most holy and best Father, since this 

pateo 

is life, why do I delay on the earth ? Since, then, it-is-plain 

moveor by 

that that is eternal which moves of itself, who can deny that 
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vis 

tliat nature has been given to the soul ? Since the force of 

animus 

friendship is in this, that one being is as it were made out of 

qui 

more, how could that be done if there were not even in 

animns Tarius commntabilis 

one a mind always one and the same, but fickle and changeable ? 

examen, 3n. apis, 3 f. fingo favus 

fiives of bees make combs-of-honey, since (I suppose) they 

oongregabilis esse volnntas fama 

^ock together by nature. Since by our good- will and our praises 
we raised to the immortal Gods him who foimded this city, he 
ought to be held in honour by you and your descendants who 
has saved this same city. Since you have taken and hold in 
prison the wicked leaders of this most impious war, you ought 

Catllina concido 

to think tlfat all the hopes of Catiline have fallen-to-the-ground. 

specto acl 

Since we have spoken of that kind of benefits which relate to 

singuli pertineo 

individuals, we must now speak of those which relate to the 

con- 
whole human race and to the State. Since it (tends to) con- 

traho signiflcatio eluceo 

tract friendship if any appearance of virtue shines-forth to 

applico adjungo con- 

which a like nature may apply and unite itself, when that hap- 

tingit orior 

pens, love must necessarily spring up. 



Beca/use is translated by quod and quia. Of these quia 
is supposed to express the reality of the cause assigned 
more strongly than quod^ and is found generally with the 
indicative. Both take the subjunctive when the cause is 
assigned as the opinion of some other person, or when it is 
uncertain whether the reason given is certainly true. 

It IB never useful to do wrong, because it is always base. 
Nimquam est utile peccare quia semper est turpe. 

He was less approved of by his parents because he lived too 

freely. 
Minus a parentibus probatus est quod liberius vivebat. 

o 2 
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Oar FadiiKs li^rtlj called tbe sitdng together ol friends at 
a feast coaTnmun^ because it implied a miioii ci firiiig. 

Bene ma jorea nostn accolKtioiieni epnlamm anucoomn quia 
Tits oonjnnctioneni haberet coaTiTimn nominarvni. 

Certain phOosc^hers hare thoi^it that lirtne is to be 
praised on this aecoonty becaose it is prududive of plea- 
sore. 

Qnidam philoeophi wirtuiem oensoerant ob earn rem esse 
JMi^JATMl^Tn qaod efiiciens esset Tc^nptatia. 

EXESCISE T.xxil, 
* Quia,' * Qaod.' with the Indicative, 
fle was commanded to accuse Silanns, and because he had 

abnuo 

refused, he was killed. Each man lores himself not that he re- 
quires some reward from himself for this affection, but because 

earns gratia 

every man is of himself dear to himself. Great gratitude must 

nabeo 

be felt to the immc^tal Crods because we hare escaped this so 

pertis ^ Tttio 

horrible an evil He abdicated his office because he was wrongly 
appointed. I am not afraid because a wall is between us. By- 

longe aptos anna exa^ 

far the most suitable weapons of old age are the arts and prao- 

citado 

tices of yirtues, not only because they never desert us, not even 

oonRcieiitia 

in the last time of life, but also because the consciousness of a 

actoa lecordatio 

well-Spent life, and the recollection of many good deeds, is most 
pleasant. 

* Quod,' ' Quia,' vnih the Subjunctive, 

Do you blame me because I defend this man ? The fathers 
anctor ease yectigal, 8 n. 

gave-their-oonsent because by that law no small tribute would 

inope SBrarinm 

be added to the impoverished treasury. Thanks are given to 

proYidentia 

me because by my foresight the State has been freed from the 
greatest dangers. The Helyetii began to attack our troops on 
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the rear, either because they thought that the Bomans were re- 
treating through fear, or because they trusted that they could 

interdudfire res framentaria 

be cut off from their provisions. Many men believe that the 

ingenia militaria snbtOitas 

minds of military-men are wanting in acuteness, because the 

juriadictio casta^nds oomparatiye obtnsu? 

jurisdiction of a camp is somewhat-blunt, and doing most things 

exerdae calliditas 

by force does (not afford any means of) exercising the shrewdness 
of the forum. Gsesar complained because he had undertaken 
the war without a cause. 



Mixed Examples. 



Osesar forbade his troops to follow the flying enemy any 

ignoro 
farther, both because he-was-ignorant of the nature of the 

place, and because he wished time to be left for the fortification 

yictima Immolo 

of the camp. For victims they sacrifice men, because they 

think that the Gods cannot otherwise be appeased. The 

extremua tetas 
last time-of-life is happier than middle age, because it has 

esca 

more authority, less labour, Plato well calls pleasure the bait 

hamus 

for the wicked, because by it men are taken as fish by a hook. 
He returned because (he said that) he had forgotten something 

magnus incido 

or another. Weighty matters sometimes happen so that friends 
muAt part, and he who tries to hinder them because he cannot 
easily bear the loss, is weak by nature. True friendships are 
eternal on this \ocount because nature cannot be changed. I 
thank you, Supreme Sun, because I see in my kingdom P. 

tribno amissns 

Cornelius Scipio. They laid to their own fault both the loss of 

Sidlia Lacedaemonii 

Sicily and the victories of the Lacedaemonians, because they had 
expelled such a man from the state. That embassy prevailed 

Bamnites 

not so much because the Samnites wished for peace as because 
they were not prepared for war. This warning was despised, as 

fit hmnilitas 

is generally-the-case, on account of the low-position of its 
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antliory and becaan tiie nstiaa w f»-affy and cm tlni 

little known. The poiblie motrow vaa a 

to his deith, eipedalfy masked bj thia^ thai the 




him for a year aa a parent, becaoae he had 

nttor astfkv 

severe an ayenger ci riolated diastity. 



Althongh is trandated hy qmamwUj quauqiiamj or eUi, 
Qiiafitrw:=^lioweYer mneh,' is used generallj with the 
sabjxmctiTe ; quamguam with* the indicatiTe. 

Although Themistocles is rightly praised (howe ver mnch 
Thanistodes is justfy praised), Solon was not leas iUua- 
trioos. 

Qnamyis Themistocles jure laadetnr Solon non minus est 
illustiia. 

Although he saw that the kii^ was attempting many things 

foolishly, yet he did not desert him. 
Etsi r^em nralta stolte conari yidebat, tamen non deseroit. 

Although Scipio was suddenly snatched away, yet to me he 

lives and always will live. 
Mihi quidem, Scipio, qnamqnam est sabito ereptus, vivit 

tamen semperqne vivet. 

ExEECiSE LXXIIT. 
Examples vnth *' QoamTis.' 
Nor are any masters of good arts not to be thonght happy, 

deflcio 

although their strength has failed them ? Neither physicians, 

perdpio 

nor generals, nor orators, although they have learnt the precepts 
of their art, can accomplish anything worthy of great praise 
without practice. What is base, that can in no way be honour- 
able, however it may be concealed. Who is so foolish, however 

ca' sit exploratam 

yotmg he may be, who can-hold-it-as-a-certainty that he will 
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liye till eTBning. A man prone to pleasures, although he h 

oocolto appetitna 

captivated by pleasure, conceals and dissembles his appeiite 

Terecnndia 
for pleasure through a sense of shame. Although this may be 

base, yet, since it is expedient, I will do it. Those who lay 

oonfngio ad 

down their arms and throw-themselves under (the protection of) 

aries peroutio 

the genisralB are to be received although the ram has struck the 
walL 

QiMkmgua/m, 

I will not say anything about myself, although that, too, is 

senilis conoedo 

a-property-of-old-age and is allowed to my time of life. Although 

immodicns 

old age is deprived of immoderate feasts, yet it can take pleasure 

modicas allido 

in moderate banquets. Although every virtue attracts us to 

itself, yet justice and liberality effect that most-of-all. Those 

former (misfortunes), although they were not to be borne, yet I 

obsto 

bore as I was able. I opposed you by myself, although I saw 

oonjungo 

that my death would be joined with great misfortune to the 

depnlsuB 

state. Although the danger is now over, yet defend yourselves 

vigiliss 

by prudence and watchfulness equally as on the former night. 

^daasis esteomm 

The second class comprises those who, altiK>ugh they are over- 

premo expecto dominatio 

whelmed with debt, yet look for power. 

Etd, 
Although the matter was (one) of much labour, yet he 

snbdnoo 

thought it best that the ships should be-drawn-on-shore. 

Datis locos ffiquus 

Although Datis saw that the ground was not favourable to his 

fretus 

men, yet, relying on the multitude of his forces, he desired to 

oondigo 

engt^e. Although the thing had happened contrary to their 

expectations, yet they . did not dare to resist. Although 
l^hiiocles 
Philocles perceived that it was said truly, yet he was unwilling 
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poetolatA exdto 

to do what-was-required. When Aldbiades was roused by tlie 

nibdnoa 

noise of the flame, although his own sword had been removed, 

eriph) 

he snatched-up the weapon of a friend, and prepared to defend 

exiguos 

himself. A small part of summer being still left, although the 

esse maturus 

winter comes-early in those parts, yet Osesar sets out for 

Britain. Although OsBsar saw that the same thing would 

oogo 
happen as on the former days, yet, having got about thirty 

horsemen, he placed his legions in battle array before the 
camp. 



a. Where a question or any similar sentence is depen^ 
dent upon another, the verb in the dependent clause must 
be in the subjunctive mood. 

Where do you come from ? 
Unde venistil 

I asked him where he came from, 
Rogavi eum unde venerit. 

Do you drink wine or water ? 
Yinum an aquam bibis ? 

What does it matter whether you drink wine or water ? 
Quid interest vinum an aquam bibas ? 

Why do you complain ? 
Cur quereris ? 

What reason have you to complain ? 
Quid est quod queraris ? 

h. When the relative qui does not simply define an 
object, but expresses the kind of thing or person to do or 
suffer something, it takes the subjunctive ; as 

There are many who blame me = (a) Those who blame me 
are many ; or. There are many of such a mind (&) as to 
blame me. 

(a) Qui me culpant sunt multi ; multi sunt qui me culpant. 

(6) Multi sunt qui me culpent. 



PEPBNDENT CLAUSES, 129 

If yon are simply affirming something with the relative, 
the indicative is used ; if, on the other hand, you wish to 
describe some quality, the subjunctive is used. 

Exercise LXXTV. 
* Qui ' with Subjunctive. 

adhuo convenlre 

No one has up-to-this-time wished to call-upon me, to whom 

oocupatus flagitiosns libido de- 

I have been engaged. So flagitious a crime, which joined dis- 

decos probrum 

grace to the state with private infamy, could not be approved of 
by me. Nothing is painful to us, which we do not long for. 

oonstitno 

Remember that I am praising that old age which is established 

fandamentum adolesoentia 

on the foundations of manhood. There were (some) who be- 
lieved that M. Licinius Crassus was not ignorant of the design 
of Catiline. There is no animal except man which has any 

notitia 

knowledge of a Grod. There are (some) who think that the 
soul dies together with the body. In my opinion, indeed, we 

oonsnlo, dcU, habeo nihil 

ought always to look for a peace which is likely to contain no 

insidiamm 

treachery. There is nothing that makes men so happy as virtue. 

pono 

For the sake of an example let something be proposed which 

latins pateo 

has-a-wider-force. If he thinks that nothing is done against 
nature in injurmg men, why should you dispute with a man 

^ homo 

who takes man from human-society? 

Dependent Glauses, 

res 
By (one) living in (the midst of) these pursuits and labours 

intelligo ^ ^ qnando 

the approach of old age is not felt >« it is not felt when old 

obrepo senilis 

age creeps on. I do not understand what the avarice of old age 
sibi Telle cedo 

means. Hours pass away and days and months and years : nor 

pneterttns scio sequor 

does past time ever return ; nor can it be known what comes 

(i 3 
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poetolatA excita 

to do what-was-required. When Aldbiades was roused by tlie 

nibdnoa 

noise of the flame, although his own sword had been removed, 

eriph) 

he snatched-up the weapon of a friend, and prepared to defend 

exiguas 

himself. A small part of summer being still left, although the 

esse maturus 

winter comes-early in those parts, yet Osesar sets out for 

Britain. Although CsBsar saw that the same thing would 

oogo 
happen as on the former days, yet, having got about thirty 

horsemen, he placed his legions in battle array before the 
camp> 



a. Where a qiiestion or any similar sentence is depen^ 
dent upon another, the verb in the dependent clause must 
be in the subjunctive mood. 

Where do you come from ? 
Unde venistil 

I asked him where he came from, 
Rogavi eum xmde venerit. 

Do you drink wine or water ? 
Vinum an aquam bibis ? 

What does it matter whether you drink wine or water ? 
Quid interest vinmn an aquam bibas ? 

Why do you complain ? 
Cur quereris ? 

What reason have you to complain ? 
Quid est quod queraris ? 

h. When the relative qui does not simply define an 
object, but expresses the kind of thing or person to do or 
suffer something, it takes the subjunctive ; as 

There are many who blame me = (a) Those who blame me 
are many ; or, There are many of such a mind (&) as to 
blame me. 

(a) Qui me culpant sunt multi ; multi sunt qui me culpant. 

(6) Multi sunt qui me culpent. 



DEPENDENT CLAUSES, 129 

If you are simply affirming something with the relative, 
the indicative is used ; if, on the other hand, you wish to 
describe some quality, the subjunctive is used. 

Exercise LXXIV. 
* Qui ' vnth Subjunctive, 

adhuo convenire 

No one has up-to-this-time wished to call-upon me, to whom 

oocupatus flagitiosns libido de- 

I have been engaged. So flagitious a crime, which joined dis- 

decos probnnn 

grace to the state with private infamy, could not be approved of 
by me. Nothing is painful to us, which we do not long for. 

oonstitno 

Remember that I am praising that old age which is established 

fandamentiun adolesoentia 

on the foundations of manhood. There were (some) who be- 
lieved that M. Licinius Crassus was not ignorant of the design 
of Catiline. There is no animal except man which has any 

notitia 

knowledge of a God. There are (some) who think that the 
soul dies together with the body. In my opinion, indeed, we 

consnlo, dcU, habeo nihil 

ought always to look for a peace which is likely to contain no 
insidiamm 

treachery. There is nothing that makes men so happy as virtue. 

pono 
For the sake of an example let something be proposed which 

latins pateo 

has-a-wider-force. If he thinks that nothing is done against 
nature in injurmg men, why should you dispute with a man 

homo 

* who takes man from human-society ? 

Dependent Olcmses. 

res 
By (one) living in (the midst of) these pursuits and labours 

intelligo quando 

the approach of old age is not felt >« it is not felt when old 

obiepo senilis 

age creeps on. I do not understand what the avarice of old age 

sibi Telle cedo 

means. Hours pass away and days and months and years : nor 

pnsteritns scio sequor 

does past time ever return ; nor can it be known what comes 

(i 3 
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poetnlate excito 

to do what-was-required. When Aldbiades was rouaed by tbe 

nibdnoa 

noise of the flame, although his own sword had been removed, 

eriph) 

he snatched-up the weapon of a friend, and prepared to defend 

exiguos 

himself. A small part of summer being still left, although the 

esse raatorus 

winter comes-early in those parts, yet Osesar sets out for 

Britain. Although CsBsar saw that the same thing would 

oogo 
happen as on the former days, yet, having got about thirty 

horsemen, he placed his legions in battle array before the 
camp* 



a. Where a qiiestion or any similar sentence is depen^ 
dent upon another, the verb in the dependent clause must 
be in the subjunctive mood. 

Where do you come from ? 
Unde venistil 

I asked him where he came from. 
Rogavi eum unde venerit. 

Do you drink wine or water ? 
Yinum an aquam bibis ? 

What does it matter whether you drink wine or water ? 
Quid interest vinum an aquam bibas ? 

Why do you complain ? 
Cur quereris ? 

What reason have you to complain ? 
Quid est quod queraris ? 

h. When the relative qui does not simply define an 
object, but expresses the kind of thing or person to do or 
suffer something, it takes the subjunctive ; as 

There are many who blame me = (a) Those who blame me 
are many ; or. There are many of such a mind (6) as to 
blame me. 

(a) Qui me culpant sunt multi ; multi sunt qui me culpant. 

(6) Multi sunt qui me culpent. 
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If yon are simply affirming sometbing with the relative, 
the indicative is used ; if, on the other hand, you wish to 
describe some quality, the subjunctive is used. 

Exercise LXXIV. 
* Qui ' with Subjunctive. 

adhuc convenlre 

No one has up-to-this-time wished to call-upon me, to whom 

oocupatuB flagitiosns libido de- 

I have been engaged. So flagitious a crime, which joined dis- 

decos probrum 

grace to the state with private infamy, could not be approved of 
by me. Nothing is painful to us, which we do not long for. 

oonstitno 

Remember that I am praising that old age which is established 

fundamentum adolesoentia 

on the foundations of manhood. There were (some) who be- 
lieved that M. Licinius Crassus was not ignorant of the design 
of Catiline. There is no animal except man which has any 

notitia 

knowledge of a God. There are (some) who think that the 
soul dies together with the body. In my opinion, indeed, we 

consnlo, dcU, habeo nihil 

ought always to look for a peace which is likely to contain no 

insidiarain 

treachery. There is nothing that makes men so happy as virtue. 

pono 

For the sake of an example let something be proposed which 

latins pateo 

has-a-wider-force. If he thinks that nothing is done against 
nature in injurmg men, why should you dispute with a man 

homo 

*who takes man from human-society? 

Dependent Glauses, 

res 
By (one) living in (the midst of) these pursuits and labours 

intdligo qnando 

the approach of old age is not felt >« it is not felt when old 

obrepo senilis 

age creeps on. I do not understand what the avarice of old age 

sibi Telle cedo 

means. Hours pass away and days and months and years : nor 

praBt e r i tns scio sequor 

does past time ever return ; nor can it be known what comes 

a 3 
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poetolatA excito 

to do what-was-required. When Aldbiades was roused by the 

nibdnoa 

noise of the flame, although his own sword had been removed, 

eriph) 

he snatched-up the weapon of a friend, and prepared to defend 

exiguns 

himself. A small part of summer being still left, although the 

esse raatorus 

winter comes-early in those parts, yet Csesar sets out for 

Britain. Although Cadsar saw that the same thing would 

oogo 
happen as on the former days, yet, haying got about thirty 

horsemen, he placed his legions in battle array before the 

carnP' 



a. Where a question or any similar sentence is depen. 
dent upon another, the verb in the dependent clause must 
be in the subjunctive mood. 

Where do you come from ? 
Unde venisti 1 

I asked him where he came from 
Rogavi eum unde venerit. 

Do you drink wine or water ? 
Yinum an aquam bibis ? 

What does it matter whether you drink wine or water? 
Quid interest vinmn an aquam bibas ? 

Why do you complain ? 
Cur quereris ? 

What reason have you to complain ? 
Quid est quod queraris ? 

6. When the relative qui does not simply define an 
object, but expresses the kind of thing or person to do or 
suffer something, it takes the subjunctive ; as 

There are many who blame me « (a) Those who blame me 
are many ; or. There are many of such a mind (6) as to 
blame me. 

(a) Qui me culpant sunt multi ; multi sunt qui me culpant. 

(6) Multi sunt qui me culpent. 
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If yon are simply affirming something with the relative, 
the indicative is used ; if, on the other hand, you wish to 
describe some quality, the subjunctive is used. 

Exercise LXXTV. 
* Qui ' vnth Subjunctive. 

adhuo convenlre 

No one has up-to-this-time wished to call-upon me, to whom 

oocapatns flagitiosns libido de- 

I have been engaged. So flagitious a crime, which joined dis- 

decos probrum 

grace to the state with private infamy, could not be approved of 
by me. Nothing is painful to us, which we do not long for. 

oonstituo 

Remember that I am praising that old age which is established 

fundamentum adolescentia 

on the foundations of manhood. There were (some) who be- 
lieved that M. Licinius Crassus was not ignorant of the design 
of Catiline. There is no animal except man which has any 

notitia 

knowledge of a God. There are (some) who think that the 
soul dies together with the body. In my opinion, indeed, we 

consnlo, dot. habeo nihil 

ought always to look for a peace which is likely to contain no 
insidiaram 

treachery. There is nothing that makes men so happy as virtue. 

pono 

For the sake of an example let something be proposed which 

latins pateo 

has-a-wider-force. If he thinks that nothing is done against 
nature in injurmg men, why should you dispute with a man 

homo 

*who ti^es man from human-society? 

B&pend&nt Clauses, 

res 
By (one) living in (the midst of) these pursuits and labours 

intdligo ^ ^ qnando 

the approach of old age is not felt >« it is not felt when old 

obrepo senilis 

age creeps on. I do not understand what the avarice of old age 
sibi Telle cedo 

means. Hours pass away and days and months and years : nor 

pnateritas scio sequor 

does past time ever return ; nor can it be known what comes 

ft 3 
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poetnlatA ezcito 

to do what-was-required. When Alcibiades was roused by tlie 

•nbdnoa 

noise of the flame, although his own sword had been removed, 

eripio 

he snatched-up the weapon of a friend, and prepared to defend 

exiguns 

himself. A small part of summer being still left, although the 

esse raatorus 

winter comes-early in those parts, yet Caesar sets out for 

Britain. Although Caesar saw that the same thing would 

oogo 
happen as on the former days, yet, having got about thirty 

horsemen, he placed his legions in battle array before the 

camp- 



a. Where a qiiestion or any similar sentence is depen* 
dent upon another, the verb in the dependent clause must 
be in the subjunctive mood. 

Where do you come from ? 
Unde venistil 

I asked him where he came from, 
Rogavi eum unde venerit. 

Do you drink wine or water ? 
Yinum an aquam bibis ? 

What does it matter whether you drink wine or water ? 
Quid interest vinmn an aquam bibas ? 

Why do you complain ? 
Cur quereris ? 

What reason have you to complain ? 
Quid est quod queraris ? 

6. When the relative qui does not simply define an 
object, but expresses the kind of thing or person to do or 
suffer something, it takes the subjunctive ; as 

There are many who blame me » (a) Those who blame me 
are many ; or. There are many of such a mind (6) as to 
blame me. 

(a) Qui me culpant simt multi ; multi sunt qui me culpant. 

(6) Multi sunt qui me culpent. 
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If yon are simply affirming something with the relatiye, 
the indicative is used ; if, on the other hand, you wish to 
describe some quality, the snbjnnctire is used. 

Exercise LXXrV. 
* Qui ' with Subjunctive, 

adhuo convenlre 

Kg one has up-to-this-time wished to call-upon me, to whom 

oocapatuB flagitiosns libido de- 

I have been engaged. So flagitious a crime, which joined dis- 

decns probrum 

grace to the state with private infamy, could not be approved of 
by me. Nothing is painful to us, which we do not long for. 

oonstitno 

Remember that I am praising that old age which is established 

fondamenttun adolesoentia 

on the foundations of manhood. There were (some) who be- 
lieved that M. licinius Crassus was not ignorant of the design 

of Catiline. There is no animal except man which has any 
notitia 

knowledge of a God. There are (some) who think that the 
soul dies together with the body. In my opinion, indeed, we 

ooDsnlo, dot, habeo nihil 

ought always to look for a peace which is likely to contain no 
insidiaram 

treachery. There is nothing that makes men so happy as virtue. 

pono 

For the sake of an example let something be proposed which 

latins pateo 

has-a-wider-force. If he thinks that nothing is done against 
nature in injurmg men, why should you dispute with a man 

homo 

*who ti^es man from human>society ? 

Dependent OloAises, 

res 

By (one) living in (the midst of) these pursuits and labours 

intdligo quando 

the approach of old age is not felt » it is not felt when old 

obrepo senilis 

age creeps on. I do not understand what the avarice of old age 

sibi TBiUe cedo 

mieans. Hours pass away and days and months and years : nor 

pnsteritns scio seqnor 

does past time ever return ; nor can it be known what comes 

a 3 
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after. Have you asked whether he is willing to come ? It is 

ipee 

uncertain whether we shall die on this very day. I do 
not see why I should not dare to tell you what I myself 

sentio intelligitnr 

feel about death. It-can-be-seen from this what our souls 

relaxo Tincnlmn 

are to be when they have loosened themselves from the fetters 

quasro quo modo 

of the body. They want-to-know from you, Sc«evola, how you 

oeleritas 

bear the death of Africanus. The suddenness (of his death) pre- 

tollo sensos 

vented (any) sensation of dying. It is difficult to speak about 
this kind of death ; you see what men suspect. 

* Qui * with Indicative, 
Such we have heard was the old age of Plato, who died writing 

VCTSOT 

in his eighty-first year. Those, then, who deny that old age takes- 
res gerenda, pi. nihil afifenint 
any-part in active life, say nothing-to-the-purpose. Do I, who as 

soldier, as tribune, as legate, as consul, have taken part in many 

cesso cam 

wars, seem to you to be idle now that I do not carry on war i 

amplos 
Among the Lacedaemonians those who hold the highest magistra- 
cies are called the old men. I not only know those who are (now 
living), but also their fathers and their grandfathers. The old 

rccito fabnla piroxime 

man then recited the tragedy which he had last written. Nor 

audio volo flnros 

must we listen to those who-have it that virtue is ol a harsh 

ferrens 

and as it were iron-nature, which indeed both in many things, 

tener tractabiUs 

and in friendship, is soft and tractable. 



General Exercise. 

To those who seek for all good things from themaelves 
nothing can seem evil which the necessity of nature brings. 

istuo quo 

We wish to see what kind of (place) that is to which you 



% 
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X)erviaLio admodnm 

have gone. ■ I loved very much L. Maximus, him who 

recipio Isocrates 

recovered Tarentum. When it wa3 asked from Isocrates 

nihil est 

why he wished to be so long in life, I have no reason, 

quod 

he said, to accuse old age. Let us consider, if it pleases 

how great nnosquisque causa 

you, of what importance and how just each of these reasons is. 

toUo 

I feel great gratitude to old age which has taken from me the 
convlTium 

desire of feasting. No one can be just who prefers riches to 

sequitas injustitia 

justice. In every case-of-wrong it makes a great difference 

injuria of the mind pertnrbatio 

whether the wrong is done through some mental excitement, 

brevis oonsulto 

which is generally of-brief-diuration, or designedly. There are 

studium tueor res 

some who thi?ough a desire to guard their own property, or 

homo 

from a certain dislike to their-fellow-creatures, say that they 

ago negotium 

mind their own business in order not to seem to do harm to any 

one. For since there are two kinds of liberality, one of con- 
do benefidum reddo 

ferring a favour, the other of returning one, whether we give 

or not is in our power ; (but) not to return a benefit is in no 

if 

way lawful for a good man, provided he can do it without 

Bustento 

wrong. Good health is preserved by the knowledge of one's own 
body ; by observing what things are wont to do it good or to in- 

pnetermitto 

jure it ; by not-indulging-in pleasures ; by the art of those to 

'Bcientta pertineo 

whose profession these things belong. 



When an author relates the speeches or writings of 
another, not in the words themselves of ^e speaker or 
writer, but in his own words, dependent Upon such words 
as * he said,' * he wrote,' it is called oblique narration. 

He said, I will come (direct narration). 

He said that he Would come (oblique narration). 
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a. In obliqae narration the principal snbject is pnt in 
Latin into tlie accnsatiye case, whicli most be followed by 
the infinitive. 

h. The subordinate clauses require the subjunctive 
mood. 

c. An imperative sentence is rendered by the present or 
imperfect subjunctive. 

He said, ' Go away/ 
Dixit, 'Abi.' 

(ObHque narration.) 

He said, Let him go away, 

Dixit^ Abiret. 

d. A question of astonishment or indignation is shown 
by the use of the infinitive. 

The people murmur, * Why do we live I ' 

(ObHque narration.) 

The people murmur, ' "Why do they live ? ' 

Plebs fremit, Quid se vivere ? 

e. There are two exceptions to the use of the subjunc- 
tive mood in the subordinate clauses. 

(a) Dum is used with the present indicative. 
(6) The relative qui takes the indicative when it intro- 
duces an explanation made by the narrator ; as 

OsBsar was informed that the people of Sulmo, which town is 
seven miles from Corfiniimi, were desirous to do what he 
should wish. 
Caesari nuntiatum est Salmoneuses, quod oppidum a Corfinio 
septem TnillinTn intervallo abest, cupere ea facere quss 
vellet. 

He says that he is doing it^ 

Dicit se facere. 

He says that he has done it, 

Dicit se fecisse. 

He says that he will do it^ 

Dicit se facturum esse. 

He said that he was doing it, 

Dixit se facere. 
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He Baid that he had done it, 
Dixit Be fecisse. 

He Baid he would do it, 
Dixit se facturum esse. 

He says that he is doing what you commanded, 
Dicit se facere quod jusseris. 

He said that he was doing what you ordered, 
Dixit se facere quod jussisses. 

He says that he wiU do it if you order him, 
Dicit se facturum esse si jubeas. 

He said that he would do it if you ordered him. 
Dixit se facturum esse si juberes. 

He said that the city was taken while Fabius was delaying, 
Dixit dum Fabius moratur urbem captam esse. 

a. Gk>, create oonsids from the people, 
Ite, create consules ex plebe — 

becomes after the present imp&i^at, orat, hortahtr, &c. — 

Eant, creent consules ex plebe ; 
after the perfect — 

Irent, crearent consules ex plebe. 

h. The question, 

He asks them. Why do you do what is forbidden ? 
Our f acitis quod vetitum est 1 

becomes — 

He asks. Why do they do what is forbidden ? 
Quaerit, Cur f aciant quod yetitum sit ? 

He asked why they did what was forbidden ? 
Qu88siyit cur facerent quod vetitum esset ? 

He asks with astonishment or indignation — 

Why are they doing what is forbidden 1 
Our facere quod vetitum sit? 

For a fuller explanation of the forms in oblique narra- 
tion, the student can refer to the ' Public School Latin 
Gh*ammar.' He will do well to begin by practising himself 
in turning English direct narration into oblique. 
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EXEBCISB LXXV. 

She says, ' The kingdom is yours, Servins, if yoa axe a man.* 
She says thai the kingdom is the 'pmg&ty of Servins if he 

is a man. 

She says, * The kingd(»i will be yonrs, Serrios, if yoa wish 

it' 

She said the kingdom wonld be the pioperty <^ Servins if he 
wished it. 

exKtro pjetas 

He said, ' I will perfoim for my fatiier the duty I owe to my 
oonntrv.' 

He8a3rs that he will perfoim for his father the duty he owes to 
his oonntry. 

He said that he wonld perform for his father the duty he 

owed to his country. 

reciiso 

He said, ' Do yon, O my native land, take-bade tiie weapon 
with which I was wishing to defend this citadeL' 

He prays his nadre oonntry to take back the weapon with 
which he was wishing to defend the citadeL 

He entreated his natire country to take back the weapon with 
which he was wishing to defend the citadeL 

qn id Tiokntios fio a6/. 

What greater- violence, he asks, could be shown, if Capua 

tUaolmte ire obviam exmio 

were taken ? go to meet Hannibid ; deck-out your city ; receive 
him within the walls. 

What greater violence, he exclaims, could be ^own if Capua 
were taken ? let them go out to meet Hannibal ; let them deck 
out their city ; let them receive him within the walls. 

aecandnm Mago. -nis rstiis 

After these words oi Mi^o, Himiloo, thinking that an oppor- 

iocrepo Hanno, -nis 

tunity was given him of blaming Hanno, says, * What is this, 
Hanno ? do you already repent of the war ? Command Hannibal 
to be given up ; let us hear a Rcmian senat<»> in the curia of the 
Carthaginians.' 

After these words of Mago, Himilco asks Hanno what it is, 
(and) whether he already repents of the war ; (he prays him) to 
Older Hannibal to be given up, and to let them hear a Roman 
■enator in the curia of the Carthaginians. 
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The Helvetii promised to give hostages and to do what he 
had commanded. 

otioeuB 

P. Scipio used to say that he was never less at-his-leisure 

than when he was at his leisure, nor less alone than when he was 

alone. 

JfijBJiy men say that what is very nseful is honourable. 

pfTopono taoeo 

Then Siscus sets-forth what he had before kept-secret : *tha,t 

there were some whose authority-had-great-influence with the 

priyatim 

people, who could do more in-their-private-capacity tiian the 
magistrates themselves ; that by these men the Koman plans, 

ennntio 

and whatever is done in the camp, are disclosed to the enemy.' 
When Ariovistiis saw these ambassadors in his camp he 

conclAmo 

exclaimed, * "Why did they come to him ? was it for the purpose 

specnlor 
of spying ? * 

oonstitno 

When the day arrived which he had agreed-upon, and the 
legates returned to him, he says that he cannot, according to the 
custom of the Roman people, grant ti passage to anyone through 

oetendo 

the province, and he assures them that he will stop them if they 
attempt to use force. 

Hiistiaeus Milesius said that the same thing was not expe- 
dient for themselves, who held the chief power, and for the 

dominatio nltor 

multitude, because their own rule depended upon the reign of 

Darius. 

Pythia 

The Pythian-priestess commanded them to take Miltiades as 

inceptnm 

their general ; if they did that, their undertakings would be 
prosperous. 

Two days afterwards, Ariovistus sends messengers to Osasar, 

colloqaor, 

* that he wishes to treat with him about lliose things whicb had 

coeptusBuin agor neque perficio 

been commenced to be discussed, but-had-not been finished.' 
Then Servilius, tribune of the soldiers, exclaims, * that he 

inoertns 

had kept silence so-long, not because he was doubtful of his 
opinion (for what good citizen would separate his own plans 
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pnblionf coUega 

from- those of-the-state ? ), but because he wished his colleagues 
odeo 

to yield of their own accord to the authority of the Senate.' 

insuper inoendo 

* The tribunes of the people still more excite them, as^ng 

integer 

them, ' what part of their body is now left whole to receive their 
woimds ? what blood remains which could be given for the state ? ' 

JBdaoB 

Divitiacus the JBduan spoke for these, ' that Ariovistus had 

oondido 

settled on their boundaries, and had occupied a third part of 
their territory, which was the best of the whole of Gaul ; that 
unless they get some help from Csesar the rest of the Gauls 

ut emigro 

must do the same thing as the Helvetii did ; (viz.) emigrate irom. 

domicilium expexior 

their home, seek another domicile, and try whatever foi*t\uiemay 

aocido 
happen. 

The dictator said, 'that Manlius was rightly slain, even 

regnum 

though he was innocent of the charge of aiming-at-sovereignty, 

qtd 

seeing-that he did not come to the dictator when summoned bv 

eqnes 

the master of the horse.' H 

^^ tester 

While the consuls called-to-witness gods and men, * that what- 

ceBdes 

ever loss or disgrace had either already been received from the 

immineo 

enemy, or was hanging-over-in-the futiure, the blame of it would- 

esae penes 

rest-with Msenius, who was hindering the levy ; ' Msenius, on-the- 

contra vociferor mora 

other-hand, vociferated ' that he would make no delay in the 

cedo 

levy, if the luijust lords would retire from the possession of the 
public land. 

When word of this was-brought to Rome, the fathers, not 

moeetns ferox 

SO much grieved at the public calamity as enraged at the 

infeliz ductus plebeius fremo 

unsuccessful leadership of the plebeian consul, murmur in all 

creo 

places, ' Let them go, let them create consuls from the people, 
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transfero aospicdnm quo netas 

let ihem transfer the auspices, where it is impious (to take them '). 

He exclaimed, ' that his daughter's life was dearer to him 

than his own, if she might have Hved free and chaste ; that, when 

he saw her being led-awaylike a slave, he thought it better that 

nata 

his child should be lost to him by death than by disgrace. Nor 
would he have survived his daughter if he had not held the hope 
of avenging her death. That they, too, had wives and daughters 

oonsnlo, daU 

and sisters ; let them think of themselves and of them.' 

invehor 

Tumus Herdonius inveighs fiercely against the absent 

TUqnininfl cog- 

Tarquin : ' that it was not to be wondered at that the sur- 

nomen indo 

name of Superbus had been given him at Rome. Could any- 

snperbiifl ludificor Latinus nomen 

thing be more haughty than thus to mock the whole Latin nation } 

appareo adfecto 

To whom was it not clear that he was aiming at empire over 
the Latins ? If they would Hsten to him, they would all go 

obseryo 

home, and would no more keep the day appointed for the council 

indioo 

than he who had appointed it.' 

To that embassy Ariovistus answered, ' that if he wanted 

iUe 

anything from CsBsar, he would have gone to him ; if Ctesar 

wants anything from him he ought to come to him ; that he dare 

not go without an army into those parts of Gaul which Csesar 

autem 
held imder his power. Moreover, that it was wonderful to him 

n^fotimn osmino 

what business either Caesar, or, in a word, the Koman people, 
sum 

had in his Gaul which he had conquered with arms. 



VOCABULAEY. 



•«^*- 



Abdicate (to) an office, abdicare 

se magistratu 
Able (to be), posse 
About, ciiyoUer >■ concerning, 

de 
Abroad, foris 
Absent, abaens 

— to be, abesse 

Accept (I), ciccipiOf -cepi, -cep- 
turn, 3 

Accomplish (I), assequovy se- 
ctdus, 3 ; perjury -feci, 
-fectum, 3 

Accord (of their own), sponte 
Slid 

According to, ex 

Account (on account of), prop- 
ter 

— on this, ob hanc rem 
Accuse (to), accusdre 
Accusation, a4icu8atio, -ms, f. 
Accuser, accusatory -isy m. 
Accused, retw, -i, m. 

Act (an), fcbctumy -t, n. ; faci- 



imsy -ons, n. 



— to, agk'e, egi, ad/wm 
Add (to), add&rey -didi, -ditum 
Added (it is), accedit, -cessit, 3 
Address (I), alloquory '4acutu8y 

3 
Admire (I), admvror, 1 
Admiration, admira;tiOy ~nt«, 

f . ; Icms, -disy f . 
Admonish (to), admonere 
Adorn (to), omdre 



Advance (I)y progredioTy -gres- 

suSf 3 
Advice, consUvumy ■^, n. 
Advise (to), monere 
Adverse, adverjiis 
Adversity, res (5 f. pi.) adversas 
Adversary, adversarius 
Affair, res, rei, f. 
Affect (I), officio, -fedy -fee- 

turriy 3 
Affection, amor, -is, m. ; cari- 

tasy -tatisy f . 
Afraid (to be), timere 
After, post = after that, post- 

qiiam 
Afterwards, postea 
Again, Uervmfiy rvrsus 
Against, in (accus.), contra 
Age, sstasy estatisy f. 
Aid, auoGUvii/my i, n. 
Air, a>er, -4sy m. ; awa, -«, f. 
Alive, viviLs 
All, omrds 

— together, uniwratts 
Alliance, sooieta^y ^atis, f. 
Ally, sociusy i, m. 
Allow (to), pemwtt^ey -si 
Allowed (it is), licet (dat.) 
Almost, fere 
Alone, solus 
Already, jam 
Also, etia/m 
Although, quamvoisy etsiy qua/n^ 

qxM/m 
Ambassador, UgatuSy -Ay m. 
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Among, inter 

Ancient, antiquus ; vetus, -teris 

And, et 

Anger, vra, -«, f. 

Animal, amnud, -is, n. 

Announce (to), wu/ntidre 

Another, alms 

Answer, responsftiniy -i, n. 

— to, respondere, --di, -mi/m 
Any, vUus, aliquis 

— one, aliquisy quisqua/m 
Appear (to), appa/rere, videri 
Appearance, species, -ei, f. 
Appease (to), pacd/re 
Appoint (to), credre, facirCj 

constitu^re 
Approve (to), probdre 
Approach (to), accedEre, -cessi 
Apollo, ApoUo, -IvniSf m. 
Ardor, ardor, -is, m. 
Argument, a/rgumentwm, -i, 

n. 
Arise (to), oriri, ortti>s 
Arm (to), armdre 
Arms, a/rma, 2 n. pi. 
Armed, armatus 
Army, exercUiis, -us, m. 

— in array, acies, -ei, f. 
Arrive (to), ad/venire, -ueni 
Arrival, a4ventus, -lis, m. 
Art, ars, ariis, f. 

As, ut 

— (so), qua/m 

— (same), qui 

— (if), qvxui 

— (it wer6), twnquam 
Ask (to), rogd/re 

— back, reposdrp. 
Assault, vmpetus, -us, m. 
Assemble (to), cmiflDenvre -^oem 
Assembly, concio, -rUs, f . 
Assistance, a/uoDilvwm, -i, n. 
Associate, soci/as, -i, m. 
Athens, Athenas, 1 pi. f, 
Athenian, Atheniensis 
Attack, vmpetus, -ms, m> 



Attack (to), impetum fadre in 
(accus.) 

oppugndre 

adoriri, -ortus 

Attempt (to), condri 
Attend (to), aUei\d&re, -di 
Author, a/wAor, -is, m. 
Authority, auctoriUts, -ioitis, f . 
Avarice, avaritia^ -as, f. 
Avenge (to), ulsc^Mi, uUus 
Avenger, \dU>r, -is, m. 
Avoid (to), vitdre 



Bad, malus 

Band, agmen, -inis, n. 

Banish (to), expeiUre, -puli, 

-pulsfum 
Bank, ripa, -«, f . 
Banquet, conviviwrn, -i, n. 
Base, turpis 
Battle, pugTia, se, f . ; prcdium, 

-i, n. 
Bear (to), ferre, Udi 
Beast (wild), fera, -x, f. 
Because, quod, quia 
Become (to), JUri, foetus sum 
Becoming (it is), decet 
Before, ante (prep.), arUea 

(adv.) 

— that, arvtequam = in &ont 
of, pro 

Begin (to), ccepisse 

BeHeve (to), credere, -didi, -di- 
t^fm; I believe this, credo 
hoc ; I believe this man, 
credo huic 

Beneath, svh 

Benefit, beneficium, -i, n» 

Benevolence, henevolentia, ss, f . 

Beset (to^ i obsidere, -aedi, 

Besiege (to) i -sesswn 

Between, inter 

Bitter, acerbus 

Blame, culpa, -x, f. 

— to, culpdr^ 

Blood ) ... 

Bloodshed } *'*^**' -*»*"' «• 
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Body, corpus, -oris, n. 
Book, Ub&i\ -bri, m. 
Booty, prstda, as, f. 
Bom (to be), ncwci, naixi^ 
Both, eb (conj.) 

— ^derq%^e, each of two 

— ambo^ both together 
Boundary, ^tm, -i», m. 
Boy, pyi/er, -i, m. 
Brave, fortis 
Bravely, fortiter 

Break, frang^re, fregi, fra^ 

turn 
Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 
Bring (to), ferre, ducire 

word, mmcidre 

Brother, frater, -tris, m. 
Build (to), eedificare 
Building (a), kdificvwm, -^, n. 
Burden, oiiiis, -eris, n. 
Burdensome, omistus 
Bum (to), i/ncentUre, -di 
Business, negotvum, -d, n. 
But, sed 
Buy (to), entire, -mi, empium 



Csesar, Csdsar, -is, m. 
Calamity, calamitas, -toHs, f. 
Call (to), vocdre 

— (for), invocd/re 

— (from), avocdre 
Gamp, castra, 2 pi. n. 
Can (I), pos^m 
Captive, captivus, -i, m. 
Captivate (to ; take captive), car- 

pISre, cepi, captum 
Care, cura, -m, f. 
-rtotake) }„,,^ 

— (to care for) ) 
Carthaginian, Carthagi/niensis 
Carry (to), gerSre, gessi 

— (on), gerire 

— (away), auferre 

— (a message), ivuntvu/m afferre 
Cart, pla/ustrum, -t, n. 
Cause, catisa, -«, f. 
Cavalry, equitatus, -us, m. ; 



equiteSf 3 pi. m. 
Cease (to), desmere; desisUre, 

destiti 
Celebrate (to), celebrdre 
Century, ceniwria, -a, f. 
Centurion, centwrio, -nis, m. 
Certain, certus » a certain, qui- 

dam 
Chair, sella, a, f. 
Chance, casus, -us, m. 
Change (to), mutdre 
Charge (a), crimen, -i/nis, n. 
Chariot, cnmis, -i«, m. 
Chaste, caMu>s 
Chief, summ/us 
Chiefly, maxime, prascipue 
Children, liberi, 2 pi. m. 
Choose (to), dUig^re, -egi 
Circuit, circuitvs, -us, m. 
Citadel, arx, a/rcis, f . 
Citizen (fellow-citizen), i^ms, 



-M, m. 



City, u/rhs, v/rhis, f. 
Qxyil, dviUs 
Clear, ma/nifestu^s 
Climb-up (to), ascendJ&re, -cM 
Clothes, vestis, -w, m. 
Cohort, cohors, -tis, f. 
Cold, frigus, -oris, n. ; frigidus 
Collect (to), cog^re, coegi, co- 

actum; collig^re, -legi, -ledum 
Colony, colonia, -m, f. 
Colonist, coUyyms, i, m. 
Come (to), venire, veni 
Comfort, solatiwn, -i, n. 
Command (to), jubere, jussi; 

imperdre 
Command, matidatwn, -i, n. 
— (by the), jvssu 
Commit (to) an injury, inferre, 

commitUre 
Common, com/munis 
Commonly, vulgo 
Commotion, tumultus, -us, m. 
Companion, conies, -itis, m. 
Company (in), una 
Compare (to), compa/rdre, con- 

ferre 
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Compel (to), coglre, eoegi 
Gomplam (to), queri, ^^uestus 
Complaint, querela, -a?, f. 
Complete (to), c(ympl$re -■ 

finish (I), perficio, -fed, 3 
Conceal (to), cddre 
Condemn (to), darMidre 
Conduct (to) oneself, se ger^re 
Confess (to), confiteri, -fessus 
Confiscate (to), publicdre 
Confiscation, publicatio, -nis, f. 
Conquer (to), vmcire, vici, 

victum 
Conqueror, victor, -is, m. 
Conscious, conscviis 
Conscript, conscriptus 
Consent, consensus, -us, m. 
Consequence (it is of), refert, 

interest 
Consider (to), considerdre « to 

think, putdre 
Console (to), soldri 
Conspirator, conjurator, -is, m. 
Consul, consuly -is, m. 
Consult (to), consuUre, -\d ; I 

consult for the good of any- 
one, alicui consulo 
Contain (to), coiitvnere 
Contemplation, contemplatio, 

-nis, f. 
Contend (to), certdre, contoi- 

d^re 
Contest, certcmien, -mis, n. 
Contrary, adversus 

— to, contra 
Copper, ass, seris, n. 
Cost (to), stare, steti 
Council, concilium, -i, n. . 
Counsel, consiliv/m, i, n. 
Country « land, terra, -ss, f . 

= native, pai^ria, -se, f . 

— (the), rus, ruris, n. 
Crime, scelus, -eris, n. 

Cross (I), iranseo ; transgre- 

dior, -gressus, 3 
Crowd, turha, -x, t 
Cruel, crudelis 
Cry-out (to), clamd/re 



Cultivate (to), coWre, -ui 
Cultivation, cuUwra, -a, f. 
Curse (to), devovere, -vi 
Custom, eonauetudo, -4nis, f . ; 

mos, moris, m. 
Cut (to), cxdire, cecUdi 



Danger, pericul/um, -i, n. 

Dare (to), audere, a%uus sum 

Dark, obscwpus 

Daughter, JUia, -m, f . 

Day, dies, -ei, f . ; to-day, 

hodie ; the day before, pri- 

die ; the day after, jM>^ro die 
Dead, mortuus 
Dear, canrus 
Death, mors, -tis, f. 
Debt, debUiMn, -i, n. ; a» cdie- 

7ium 
Deceive (I), deeipio, -cepi, 3 
Decree (to), decemSre, -crevi 
Deed, factum, -4, n. ; facvMis, 

-oi'is, n. 
Defeat (to), vincire, fugdre 
Defend (to), defendSre, -di 
Degrees (by), pavlaivm 
Delay, m<>ra, -«, f. 

— to, rtuyrdri 
Deliberate^ dxHiheTd/re 
Delight, delectaiio, -nis, f . 

— to, delectdre 

Deliver (to), tradire, -didi 

Demand (to), poscire, poposci 

Deny (to), iiegdre 

Depart (to), diseedire, -oeasi 

Deprive (to), privdre ; to be 
deprived of, carere 

Descendant, posterus 

Deserve (to), mereri ; he de- 
serves well of me, de me 
hens meretwr 

Desert (to), deserlre, -vi 

Design, consHiwm, -i, n. 

Desire, cupido, -inis, f . ; eupi- 
ditas, f . 

— I, cv/pio, 3 
Desirous, cfwpidMS 
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Desist (to), desiMre i 

Despise (to), contefryn&re, -tern- 

psi 
Destroy (to), extmgv>Srey -aci; 

perdSrtj -didi 
Destruction, pemides, -ei, f. 
Determine (to), constUu^, -ui 
Devote (to), devovere, -w 
Dictator, dictator, -is, m. 
Dictatorship, dictatv^a, -«, f . 
Die (I), morior, 3 ; rnortutis 

sum 
Difference (it makes a), refei-t 
Different, aliAis, dvversus 
Difficult, dijfficilis 
Dignity, dignitcts, -tatis, f. 
Dine (to), ccendre (with aptid) 
Discover (to), invenire, -veni; 

reperlre 
Discoverer, iwventor, -is, m. 
Discourse, sermo, -ms, m. 
Disease, morbus, -i, m. 
Disgrace, dedeous, -oris, n. 
Disgraceful, turpis 
Dislike, odiu/m, i, n. 
Dismiss, dimittire, -si 
Disposition, vtidoles, -4s, f. 
Displeasing (it is), displicet 

(dat.) 
Dispute (to), dispuMre 
Dissemble (to), dissvnmla/re 
Distant ^to be), ahesse 
Disturb (to), turhdre 
Ditch, fossa, -m, f . 
Divide (to), dividHre, -^ 
Divine, dvmms 
Do (to), acfUre, egi, actum; 

fac&re, fed, factu/m 
Dog, ccmis, -i«, m. 
Doubt (to), dubitdre 
Doubtful, diibivs ; without 

doubt, sine diibio 
Draw (to draw up an army), 

instru^re, -<ci 
Dream, somrdum, -i, n. 
Drink (to), hibire 
Drive (to) back, pelUre 
— out (I), ejido (3), -jeci 



Due, dehitus 

Duty, offidwn, -i, n. 



Each, quisqus 

— of two, uterque 
Ear, awris, -is, f. 

Earth, t&rra, -x, f . ; tellus, 

-vris, f . 
Earthen, ten^eivus 
Easily, facUiter 
Easy, facUis 

Effect (I), effido, -fed, 3 
Either, aut = each of two, 

uterqv^ 
Elections, comitia, 2 pL n. 
Else, (Uiter ; nothing else, nil 

alvud 
Emanate, emandre 
Embassy, legatio, -ms, i. 
Emigrate, migrdre 
Empire, impervwm, -i, n. 
Enemy, hosiis, -is, m. 

— the, hostes, pi. 
End, finis, -ia, m. 
Endeavour (to), condri 
Endure (to), perferre 
Engagement, certcmien, -inis, 

n. ; to fight an engagement, 

dimicdre 
Enjoy (to), frui (abl.) 
Enmity, invmidtia, -ad, f. 
Enough, saiis 
Enter (to), intrdre 
Entice (I), allido, 3 
Entirely, omnino 
Entreat (to), ordre 
Equal, SBqvAis, par 
Equally, gequalUer, pariter 
Equanimity, sequ/us a/rmmis 
Equity, asquitas, -tatis, f. 
Err (to), errdre 
Error, error, -is, m. 
Escape (I), effugio, -fugi, 3 
Especially, pra^ertim 
Estimate (to), aestimdre 
Eternal, aetemus 
Evening, vesper 
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Eyening, in the, vesperi 

— towarids, dd vesperum 
Ever, unqvMm 
Every, <ymni$ 

Evil, mal%t8 

— an, mcdtmi, -», n. 
Example, exemplum, -i, n. 
Excel (to), praRstdrBf -stiti 
Except, prseter 

Excite (to), excUdre 
Exclaim (to), clamdre 
Exercise (to), exercire 
Exhort (to), hortdri 
Exile (an), ex^iZ, -is, m. 
Exile, exsilvwmj -i, n. 
Expect (to), sperare, expectdre 
Ejq>ectation, spes, -ei, f. 

— contrary to, prxter spem 
Expedient (it is), expedit, 4 
Expel (to), expeUire, -ptUi, 

-pulsum 
Extend (to), patere 
Eye, oddiis, -i, m. 



Face, OS, oris, n. ; fades, -ei, 

f. 
Fall (to), cadt^re, ceddi 
False, fcUsiis 
Fame, fama, -a?, f . 
Famous, insignis 
Family, gens, gentis, f. ; fa- 

milia, -a?, f. 
Far, prociil ; to be far from, 

abesse ah 
Farm, praRdvum, -i, n. 
Father, pa/ter, -tris, m. 
Fault, culpa, -«, f. 
Favour, graiia, -«, f. 
Fear, timer, -i«, m. ; me.fiis, 

-us, m. 
— to, timere 
Feast, epulae, 1 pi. f. 
Feel (to), servbi'ie, sensi 
Fellow-citizen, dvis, -is, m. 
Few, paucus 
Fidehty, fdes, -ei, f . 
Fierce, ferox 



Fiercely, ferociter 

Fight (a), ykigna, -x, t 

— -ixi, pugndre 

Fill (to), implere 

Find (to), imroenfre, -veni 

Fine (a), muUa, -«, f . 

Finish (I), perfido, -fed, 3 

Fire, ignis, -w, m. ; incendMtm, 



-^, n. 



First, primus; primum (adv.) 

— at,, prima 
Fish, pisds, -is 
Flame, flamma, -x, f. 
Flee (I), fugio, -gi, 3 
Fleet, classis, -is, f. 
Flight, fuga, -«, f . 
Flocks, pecfkides, 3 pi. f. 
Flourish (to), florere 

Fly = to fly from, f%igio, -gi, 3 

Follow (to), sequi, seciUus 

Food, dlnis, -i, m. 

Foolish, stultus 

Foot, pes, pedis, m. 

For, enim = instead of, pro 

Forbid (to), vetdre, -ui 

Force, vis, vimfi, vi, f. 

Forces, capias, 1 pi. f . 

Forehead, fnms, frontis, f. 

Foreign, peregriniLS 

Forest, silva, -ae, f . 

Forget (to), oblivisd, chlitus 

(gen.) 
Former » ancient, - pristiwus, 

= before another, prior 
Fort, casteUum, -i, n. 
Fortify (to), munlre 
Fortune, fcfrtuna, -ae, f . 
Found (to), candire, -didi, -dt- 

Uvm 
Frail, fragUis, caducus 
Fraud, fraus, fra/udis, f. 
Free, liher 

— to, liberdre 

— to be, from, vacdre 
Friend, amicus, -i, m. 
Friendly, amicvbs 
Friendship, am^idtia, -«, f. 
Frighten (to), ierrere 
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Pnijt, fnmtvi, -vt, m. 
Full, pletwt 

Qarden, hortug, -i, m. 
Garment, rtdU, -m, f. 
Garrison, prxtidiian, -i, n. 
OaiiB, porta, —a, t. 
Oflul (k), Qallut, -i, m. 
General (a), imperoior, -it, m. 
Generolly /era 

Get (I), accijrio, -c«pi, 3 j coit- 
Kquor, -KcitiiM, 3 

ready, paro, 1 

together, armparo, 1 

Girl, pvella, -m, f. 

Gift, rfiwium, -i, n. 

Give (to), dart, dedi, daivm, 

over, VtaMte, -Aidi, -di- 

up, dedlre, -didi, -diiwm 

Gladiator, gladiator, -U, m. 
Glory, gUna, -a, i. 
Go (1), .0 

away, aheo 

forward, progredior, -gren- 

mti, 3 
out, egredior, -grewu», 3 ; 

God, Deiii, -i, m. 
Gold, aurum. -i, a. 
Gold (goMen), cn-rciu 
Good, boaiia 
Goods, loiiii, 2 pi. n. 
Grade, qradua, —iw, m. 
Gradually, paulatim 
Grandfather, amut, -i, m. 
Grant (to), dare, dtdi 
Gratitude (to feel), gratiam 

Great, mai7?itM 

Greatness, magniliido, -dinii, t. 

Grief, dxlor, -w, ni. 

Grieve (t-o), dolire, lugere 

Guard (a), prxiidiwn, -i, n. 

— to guard against, cavire, -»i 

Guide, dux, ducit, m. 

Hair, capillua, -i, m. 



Hand, maaug, -tu, f . ; to be at 

Hant' (to liang fiver), immtneTe 
Hannibal, Ilim.dh'il, -U, m. 
Hapjjen (to), arr.iillre 
Hajip^, Imdua 
Happily, baite 
Hardatup, du/ritta, -m, f. 
Harm (to do), nocere (dat.) 
Himtt-n (to), pr„jxr--<re 
Hiistily, priiiirri: 
Half, lialrcid, udiivm, -i, a. 

— (to), odiuc 
H:iU:Ui], ndiomu 
Have (to), habire 

— I, ett mihi 
He, UU 

Head, caput, -pitii, a. 
Health, wfitj, -liitU, t ; w»ie- 



tiuio, 



Hea 



r (to), ,. 



I, f. 






HoBvy, 'jrini* 
Heavily, j/raviltr 
Help, cntxilviim, —i, n. 

— to, a/ljuvdre, -i>i ; mhvtnJre 

(d.t.) 

Here, bw 

— to be, adeise 
Hlyij, LVo.;.«, 
Highest , (HHiMiiiia 
Hill, collif, -ia, m. 
Hinder (to), j>roAi'6e»"e 
Hold (to), UfitTf, hahSre 
Home, domtis, -its, f. 

— to, duiiiniim 
Honest, pTuhu> 

HoneBty, M-ubitm, -taiit, t. ; 

f,l„, -,(,!- 
Il,.„„lly, ,,r«l. 
Honour, honor, -ii, m. = a < 

feeling of honour, hontfUai, 

-tatia, i. 
Honourable, lu>neitu» 
Honourably, honette 
Hope, apes, -ei, f 

— to, »perari 
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Horrible^ horrendus 
Horrid, saevus 
Horse, equv^, -i, m. 
Horseman, eques^ -quitis, m. 
Hostage, obses, -sidis, m. 
Hostile, inimicus 
Hour, horaf -«, f . 
House, doTWus, -^«, f. 
How, qv>am — in what way, 
quo modo 

— much, gi^eat, qiiantus 

— many, quot 

However (conj.), quamvis, 

quanquam 
Human, h/wmarvoB 
Hurt (to), nocere (dat.), ohessie 

(dat.) 
Husband, mortals, -i, m. 
Husbandman, agricola, -x, m. 



If, *i 

Ignorant, nesduSf ignarus ; to 

be ignorant of, iqnordre 
Illustrious, Ulustris, clanis 
Imitate (to), imitdri 
Immortal, immortalis 
Impel (to), vmpelUre, -pvli 
Impious, impiits, sceleratus 
Importance (it is of), irderest 
In, in (abL) 

Inclined, jprowaSf propensus 
Increase (to), cmgere, -xi 

(trans.) 

creso&rej crevi (intrans.) 

Incursion, incv/raio, -wi«, f . 
Indeed, quidem 
Induce (to), adducirey -xi 
Industry, ind/tistriay -«, f. 
Infantry, peditatus, -us, m. ; 

= foot-soldiers, pedites, 3 pi. 

m. 
Infirm, infirmiis 
Inflict (I inflict punishment 

upon him), ewm poend afficio 

(3), -feci 
Influence, v^is; auctcritas, -to- 

tis, f. 



Influence (to have), wdere 
Inform (I inform him), eimi 

certiorem facio 
Inheritance, hereditasy -tatis, f. 
Injure (to), nocere (dat.) 
Injury, vnjuria, -«, f. 
Innocent, innocens 
Interest (it is the), interest 
Interdict (to), interdic^re, -vi. 
Interregnum, interregnu/m, -i, 

n. 
Into, in (accus.) 
Introduce (to), introd/iicSre, -xi 
Island, in^ilay -as, f. 



Join (to), jwng^re, -xi, -^tum ; 

conjung^re 
Journey, iter, itineris, n. 
Joy, gaudiwm, -i, n. ; for joy, 

pra& gaudio 
Judge, judex, -ids, m. 
Judgment, judici/u/m, -i, n. 
Jupiter, Jupiter y Jovis, m. 
Just, Justus 
Justice, juMitia 



Keep (to), servdre 

silence, tacere 

Kill (to), ocdd&re, -di, sum 
Blind = sort, genus, -eris, n. ; 

what kind of = quoMs 
Kind, henignus 
Kindness, benejicentia, -«, f. 
Know (to), scire, novisse 
Known, notiis 
Knowledge, scientia ; notitia, 

-X, f . 



Lake, locus, -us, m. 
Labour, labor, -is, m. 
Lament (to), deplordre 
Land, terra, -se, f. 
Land (I), egredior,- gressus, 3 
Language, lingua, -«, f. 
Large, magnus • 
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Last, uUvnvus 

Laugh (to laugh at), irridire, 

Law, lex, legis, f. 

Lawful (it is) » it is allowed, 

Ucet 
Lay (to lay down), deporUre, 

Lead (to), duc^te, -«i 

— — out, educire 

away, abduc^re 

Leader, dux, dAicis, m« 

Leave (to), reliiiqulire, r-liqui, 

-Hctu/m = to depart, disce- 

d6re, -cem 
Learn (to), disc^re, didici 
Learning, doctrina, se, f. 
Legate, legatus, -i, m. 
Legion, Ugio, -nis, f. 
Let (I) = I aJlow, smo 3, potior 

3 
Less, minor, mmus 
Letter, episto^a, -«, f. 
Levy, delectus, -us, nu 
Liberate (to), liberdre • 
Liberality, Itberalitas, -tatis, f. 
Liberty, libertds, -tatis, f. 
Lie (to), jacere = to tell a lie, 

mentiri 
Life, vita, -«, f. 
Light » not heavy, levis 
Light, lu/x, hicis, f. 
Like, svmUis >- as, ut 
Line of battle, a^cies, -ei, f. 
Listen (to listen to), OAuiire 
Little, parvus 

— a, pa/ulo 

Live (to), viv^re, -xi 
Long, longus 

— to long for, desiderdre 

— a longing for, desideri/um, -i, 
n. 

— a long time, diu 

Look (to look for), qiwr^re, 

-swi 
Lord, domiriAcs, -i, m. 
Lose, perd^re, -didi 
Loss, jactv/ra, -x, f. 

H 



Love (to), amdre ; diligire, -lexi 



Mad, insaivus 

Magistrate xmagistratvs, -u^s, 

Magistracy) m. 

Make (to), fadre, fed; red- 
dire, reddidi ; to make war, 
bellmn gerlre (gessi), inferre 

prisoner, capSre, -cepi 

Man, vir, -i, m. 

Many, multus 

March, iter, itmeris, n. 

— (to), iterfa>c^re, fed 
Mars, Mars, Ma/rtis, m. 
Master, magister, -tri, m. « 

lord, domivAis, -i, m. 
Matter, res, -ei, f . 
Means, modvbs, -i, m. ; ratio, 

-nis, t 

— (in the meantime), mterim 
Meditate (to), meditdri 
Meet (to), ohviam vre (dat.) 
death, mortem 8%d)lre, op- 

peUre, -U 
Memory, memoria, -«, f. 
Merchant, mercator, -is, m. 
Message ) ,. 
MesseSger}^^*^**^'-*'"^- 
Middle ) ,. 
Midst l'^*^ 
Might, vi/res, 3 pi. m. 
Mile, mille passus, 4 m. 
Military, miUta/ris 
Mind, mens, -tis, i, ; q/mmus, 

-i, m. 
Mindful, mem(yir 
Misfortune, calarmtaa, -tatis, f. 
Modesty, modestm, -se, f. 
Money, pecunia, -as, f . 
Month, mensis, -is, m. 
Morning (in the), mane 
Most men, pleriqiie 
Most of all, maxime 
Mother, mater, -i/ris, f . 
Mound, agger, -is, m. 
Mountai^, mons, montis, i^. 
Mountainous, montosus 
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Move (to), moveref -^ 
Multitude^ miUtUitdo, 

t 
Murder, csedes, -w, f . 
My (mine), mev>s 



-dinis, 



Name, iiomen, -^minis, n. 

— to, nomindre 
Nation, gensj gentis, f. 
Native land, patria, -as, f . 
Nature, naturaf -«, f. 

Near, prope (adv.) ; jw'oawmw* 

(adj.) propinqu^s 
Necessary ^t is), necesse est 
Necessity, necessitas, -tatis, f. 
Need (there is), opiis est 

— (to be in need of), egere 
Neglect (to), negligire, -exi; 

omitUre, -misi 
Neither, nee 

— of two, neuter 
Never, rmmquwrn 
New, novus 

News (to bring), mintidre; ivu/n- 

tiv/m afferre 
Next, proxvmus 
No, rmllus 
No one, nemo (gen. and abl. 

not used), nullus 
Noble, nohUis 
Noise, sonitus, -us, m. 
Not, non 
Nothing, nihil 
Now, nunc 
Number, nvmenLSf -i, m. 



Obey (to), parere (dat.) 
Observe (to), ohservdre 
Obtain (to), adipisci, adeptus; 

consequiy -secuty>s 
Occupy (to), occvpdre 
Offend (to), offendSre, -di ^ 
Office = magistracy, magistra- 

txiSy -us, m. 
Offices, officia, 2 pi. n. 
Often, saspe 



Old, vetus, veteris; ani%q;ii%is 

Old man, senex, serUs, m. 

Old age, senectus, -iutis, f . 

One, unii3 

Only, soltm^ 

Open, apertus 

Openly, aperte 

Open ?to), aperirey -ui 

Open (to be), pat^ 

Opinion, sentMia, -«, f . ; opi- 
nio, -nw, f . 

Opportunity, occasio, -nis, f . 

Or, aut, vet 

Orator, orator, -is, m. 

Order (to), jubere, jussi ; itii- 
perdre 

Other, alius 

Otherwise, aliter 

Ought (I), debeo 

Our, noster 

Out of, e, ex 

Over (it is over with), actum 
est de 

Overtake (to), consequi, -secu- 
tus 

Owe (to), dehere 

Ox, ho8, hovis 



Peace, pax, pads, f. 
People, populus, -t, m. 

— (as opposed to nobles), 
plehs, plebis, f . 

Perceive (to), animadverUre 
Perform (I)^ perficio 3, exse- 

quor 3 
Perhaps, forsitam, 
Perish (to), perwe, -ii 
Perpetual, perpetuus 
Persuade (to), persfiiodere, -si 

(dat.) 
Philosopher, pMLosophus, -i, 

m. 
Physician, medicus, -i, m. 
Pitch (to) a camp, caSPi'a po- 

liHre, locdre 
Place, locu^s, -i, m. 

— to, ponSre, -sui, -sitwn 
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Plain (a), eam^ms, -i, m. 
Plan, consilmm, -4, n. 
Play, ludm, -4, m. 

— to, ludSre, -si 
Pleasant, jucfumdus 
Please (to), ddectdre 

— it pleases, placet (dat.) 
Pleasmre, voVwptaSy -tatis, f. 
Plough, aAratni/m^ -^, n. 
Plunder, prxda, -«, f . 

— to, prssdariy vasta/re 
Poor, pcmper 

Possession, possessio, -rm, t. 
Poverty, panperiasy -tatisy f. 
Power, potestds, tatiSf f. = com- 
mand, vm>pervumj -i, n. 

Practice, exercUaUo, -nis, f. ; 

tL8U8, -tw, m. 
Praise, lauSf laudis, f. 

— to, Imidare 

Pray (to), ordre, precdri 
Prayer, preces, 3 pi. f. 
Precept, prseceptum, -i, n. 
Prefer (I) = I had rather, 
malo = I put before, cmtepmw 
Prepare (to), pa/rdre ^ 

Present, prdRsens 

— to be, ctdesse 

— to = to give, dondre 
Preserve (to), servdre 
Press (to), prem^re, pressi 
Prevail (to), valere 
Prevent (to), prohibere 
Priest, sacerdos, -dotis, m. 
Prince, prmceps, -dpiSf m. 
Priso4, career^ -4$, m. ; vm- 

cula^ 2 pi. n. 
Private, privatus 
Prize, prxmiumif i, n. 
Proceed (to), procediref -cessi 
Profane, prof amis 
Profit (to), prodesse (dat.) 
Promise ^owwswm, -i, n. 
Promise (to), poUkeri, pro- 

mitt&re, -mid 
Prone, prorvus, propenaus 
Property, res, -ci, f. ; bona, 

2 pi. n. » goods 



Prosperous, prosper 

Protect (to), tueri; proteglre, 

-xi 
Protection, prassidi/itm, -i, n. 
Province, provincia, ss, f. 
Provide, promdere, -mdi 
Prudence, prudentia, -a?, f . 
Public, publictis 
Publish (to publish an edict), 

edicSrCf -<ci 
Punishment, poena, -«, f. 

— to punish = to visit witli 
punishment, afficHre pcend 

Piirpose (for the purpose of), 

causd 
Pursue (to), consectdri; perse- 

qui, -secutus 
Put (to), ponSre, -sui, -sUum 

— to death, occidSre, -di, -s^im 

— round, circumda/re, -dedi, 
-datwm 

— I put a vallum round the 
city, cvTGwmdo vaUv/m li/rhi ; 
or, circwndo urbem vallo 



Quarter = side, pars, partis, f. 
Quickness, celeritas, -tatis, f. 
Quickly, celeriter 



Race, aemis, -erw, n. 
Kage (to), furore, sasmre 
Raise (to), tolUre, sustuU » 

erect, exstru^re, -xi 
Rampart, valUtm, -i, n. 
Rank, or do, -dim,is, m. 
Rashly, temere 
Rather, potms, magis 
Reach (to), adventre, -veni 
Read (to), leg^re, -gi 
Rear, terg^i/m, -i, n. 
Reason, ratio, -nis, f. 
— for this reason, hoc de 

caiisd 
Recall (to), revocdre 
Receive (I), acdpio 3 ; recipio 

(3), -cepi, -c^ttun 
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Recover (to), recuperdre; re- 

fido (3), -fed 
Reduce (to), redig^re, -egi 
Refer (to), referre 
Refrain (to), se temperdre 
Refuse rto), recttsore, negdre 
Regain (to), to regain strength, 

reficHre vires 
Regard (to), habere, SRstvmdre 
Regiment, legioy -nis, f. 
Regret (I), me po&nitet 
Reign (to), regndre 
Reject (I), rejiciOf -jeci, 3 
Relation, propinqv/us 
Religious rites, sacra, 2 pi. n. 
Remain (to), manere, mansi 
Remarkable, msignis 
Remember (to), meminisse, re- 

corddri 
Remove (to), removere 
Repent (I), me poenitet 
Republic, res p^iblica 
Require (to), poscSre, poposci 
Rescue (to), liberdre 
Resist (to), resistere, -stUi (dat. ) 
Resources, opes, 3 pi. f. 
Rest (the rest), reliqui, cederi 

— to, requiesc^re, -em 
Restore (to), redcUre, -didi 
Retain (to), retinere 

Retire (to), recedire, -cessi ; 

pedem referre 
Return (to), redlre 
Reward, praemvwm, -i, n. 
Rich, di/oes 

Riches, divitix, 1 pi. f. 
Right, rectus, sequus 
Rightly, jure, bene 

— it is not right, non oeqwrni 
est, non con/verwt 

Rise (to), orlri, ortus 
River, Jkmien, -rmnis, n. 
Road, via, ~ss, f. 
Robber, Uitro, -nis, n. 
Roman, Boma/n/us 
Royal, regi/us 

^), rean&re (intrans.); 
*fl?»' (trans.) 




Run (to), cwrr^e, cucurri 



Sacred, sacer 

Sacrifices, sacra, 2 pL n. 

Safe, tiUus 

Safety, salus, lutis, f. 

Sake (for the sake of), ca/usA 

Same, idem 

Save (to), servdre 

Say (to), dic^rCf -oci, -ctum 

Scarcely, vix 

Scipio, Sdpio, -nis, m. 

Scout, speculator y -is, m. 

Sea, rnare, -is, n. 

See (to), videre, -di, -sum 

Seem (to), videri, -sus 

Seek (to), quxr^re, qus&svvi 

SeU (to), vend^re --didi 

Senate, senatus, -us, m. 

Senator, senator, -is, m. 

Send (to), mittere, -si, -ss^im 

away, dvmittere, -si, 

-ssv/m 

for, arcessire, -dvi 

Separate (to), sejung^re, -xi, 

-ctum 
Serpent, serpens, entis, m. 
Servant, serous, -i, m. 
Set-out (to), profidsd, pro- 

fectus 
Severe, severus 
Shameful, turpis 
Ship, navis, -is, f. 
Short, brevis 
Show (to), monstrdre; osten- 

dJ&re, -di 
Sick, seger 
Side, lotus, -eris, n. 
Side (on both sides), utri/nque 
Signal, signum, -i, n. 
Sight, cori^spectu^s, -^is, m. 
Silent (to be), silere, tacere 
Silver, argentum, -i, n. 
Sin, peccatwm, -i, n. 
— to, peccdre 
Single (singly), si/iiguli, pL 
Since, quum, qnoniam 
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Sister, aoror, -is, f . 
Sit (to), aed^re, -^eedi 
Skilled, peritus 
Slaughter, csedes, -is, f . 
Slave, MTOtM, -i, m. 
Slavery, aervUuSy -ttiiis, f. 
Slay (to), occidire, -diy -awn 
Sleep, 90OMMIS, -i, m. 
Slight, tenuis, -parvus 
Smkll, parvus 
Smoot]^ levis. 
Snatch (I), rapio, -ui, -ptum, 

3 ; ervpio, -ui, -ptum, 3 
So, tam, ita 

— great, tantus 

— many, tot 
Soil, solum, -i, n. 
Soldier, vmUs, -itis, m. 
Someone, aUquis 

Some {alius) say this, others 

(alius) say that 
Somethmg or another, nesdo 

quid 
Sometimes, ncmnwhquam^, vnr 

terdum 
Son, JUvus, -i, m. 
Soon, dto 
Sorrow, tristitia, -a, f . ; tiweror, 

-is, m. 
Sorrowful, tristis 
Soul, OAiwmus, -i, m. 
Sound B whole, MtntM 
Space, spatvivm, -i, n. 
Spare \to), pa/rc^re, peperd 

(dat.) 
Speak (to), {ooui, {ocu^im 

— to speak of, dic^re 
Spear, hasta, -as, f. 
Speech, aratio, -nis, f. 
Spirit, ammus, -i, m. 
Spoil (to), spoliare 
Sport, ludus, -i, m. 
Standard, sigrvum, -i, n. 
State, civitas, -tatis, f. ; res 

pubUca, f. 
Statue, staitua, -as, f. ; mgrmim, 



-*, n. 



Still, adhuc 



Stir-up (to), exdtdre 

Stop (to), prohibere 

Storm, proceUa, -«, f . 

Story, fdbula, -«, f. 

Strength, vires, 3 pi. m. 

Strive (to), adniti, -aus 

Strong, validly 

Study B pursuit, studvum 

— to, studere (dat.) 

Such, talis 

Suddenly, sfMto 

Suffer (I), potior, passus, 3 

Sufficient, satis 

Suitable, aptus, idoneus 

Sunmier, sRstas, tatis, f . 

Summon (to), convoed/re 

Sun, sol, -is, m. 

Supreme, supremus 

Surpass (to), superdre 

Surround (to), drcumsist^re (in- 

trans.); circvmnddre, cing^re 

(trans.) 
Survive (to), superesse, svr 

perstes esse 
Suspicion, suspido, -m«, f . 
Sustain (to), stistvnere 
Swear (to), jv/rdre 
Sweet, dulc^ 
Sword, gladius, -i, m. 



Take (I), capio, c/&pi, cap- 

tum 3 ; fero 

across, traaisduco, 3 

away, aufero 

care, cwro, 1 ; oaveo, 2 

a contract for, conduco, 3 

by storm, eocpugno, 1 

Teach (to), docire 

Teacher, doctor, -is, m. 

Tear, lacryma, -m, f. 

Tear (to) - to cut, scvnd^re, 

sddi, scisswn 
Tell (to), dic^re, -xi, -ctum 
Temple, odes, 3 pi. f . ; tem- 

plv/m, -i, n. 
Territory, terra, -x, f . 
Than, qua/m 
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Thank (to), grati<i8 dare; 

a/j^re 
That = (that man), iUe 

— ut 

Then, turn = therefore, igUur 

« next, hule 
There, i6i, illlc 
Therefore, igitur 
Thence, inde 
Thing, reSf -ei, f . 
Think (to), cogitdre, pivtdre 
Tliis, hie 

Though, etsif qucvmms 
Thought, cogitatio, -^lis, i. 
Thousand, miUe 

— a thousand times, milliea 
Three, tres 

Throne, regnum, -i, n. 

Through, per 

Throw (to), ccmjicio, -jed, -jec- 

tum, 3 
Till, ivsfiue ad 
Time, tempiis, -oriSf n. 
Together with, una 
To-morrow, eras 
Too much, nimi» 
Tooth, dens, dentis, m. 
Touch (to), tang^re, tetigi, tae- 

i/um 
Towards, in, erga, ad 
Town, oppidum, -i, n. 
Treachery, msidiaB, 1 pL f . 
Treaty, JotdnSy -eris, n. 
Tree, arbor, -is, f . 
Tribime, trihwvus, -i, m. 
Trcezene, Troezene, -is 
Troops, eopix, 1 pi. f. 
Troublesome, molestus 
True, veriis 
Truth, Veritas, talis, f. 
Truth (to tell), verv/m dieire 
Truly, vere 
Trust (to), credere, didi ; eonfi- 

d^re 
Try (to), eondri 
Turn (to), verUre, -ti 
back (intrans.), reverti, 

redlre 



Two, duo 

Tyrant, tyrannus^ -i, m. 

Tyranny, tyramvia, -4fdis, f. 

Uncertain, incertiu 
Under, s^A 
Undergo (to), subire 
Undertake (I), siiscipio, -cepi, 3 
Understand (to), inteUiglrey 

-exi 
Unfold (to), explitsdre, -iti 
Universal, v/niversus 
Unjustly, injudus 
Unless, nisi 
Unlike, dissiniilis 
Unwilling, vnvitus 

— I am, nolo 
Unworthy, indigrws 
Use (to), tUi, tutcs (abl.) 
Useful, utUis 
Useless, inviilis 

Used (I am), soleo 
Utility, utUita^s, -tatis, f. 
Utterly, omniiw 

Vain (in vain), frustra 
Valor, virtus, -tutis, f. 
Vase, vas, -is, n. 
Verse, vers^is, -us, m. 
Very (the very man), ipse 
Very much, valde, magnopere 
Vice, vitlum, -i, n. 
Victory, victoria, -«, f. 
Victorious, victor, -is 
Violate (to), violdre 
Violence, vis, vim, vi, f. 
Virtue, virtue, tutis, f. 
Voice, vox, vocis, f. 

Wall, murus, -i, m. ; fncerUa, 

3 pi. n. 
Wandering, erroi', -is, m. 
Wander (to), vagdri, errdre 
Want (to), egere, carere, opus 

esse 

— to be wanting, deesse 
War, helium, -i, n. 
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Warn (to), moiiere 

Warning, monitwmy -i, n. 

Water, aqua, se, f. 

Watch (to), vigiidre 

Way = path, via, -ae, f. « 

means, manner, mod/us, -i, 

m. 
Weak, infirmus 
Weaken (to), mirmere, -ui, 

dehiUtdre 
Weapon, telum, -i, n. 
Weep (to), flere 
Well, heiie 
What, quis 
What kind of, qualis 
Whatever quicunque 
When, qvAim 
Where, vhi 

Whether, ne, wu/m ; utrum an 
While, (ki/m 
Whither, quo 
Whole, totus 
Why, cur 
Wicked, improhus 
Wife, uxor, -is, f. 
Will « good-will, voluntas, -to- 

tis, f . «= testament, testamen- 

turn, -i, n. 
Willing (to be), velle 
Willingly, libenter 
Wine, vinum, -i, n. 
Winter, hiems, -mis, f. 
Wisdom, sapientia, -as, f . 
Wise, sapiens 
Wish, voluntas, -tatis, f. 



Wish for, cupio, 3 
With, cum 
Within, intra 
Without, sine 
— to be, carere 
Woman, mulier, -is, f. 
Womanly, muliebris 
Wonder (to), mirdri 
Wonderful, mi/rics, mi/rahilis 
Wont (I am), soleo, solitv^ 

sum 
Wood, silva, -a, f. 
Woody, sUvestris 
Word, verhum, -i, n. ; dictum, 



-I, n. 



--to bring, nuntidre 
World, orbis terrarum 
Worship (to), coUre, -ui 
Worthy, dignus 
Wound, vulnvs, -eris, n. 
— to, vuhierdre 
Wretched, miser 
Write (to), scrib^re, -si, -ptnm 



Year, armu^, -i, m. 

Yearly, annuus 

Yesterday, heri, hesterno die 

Yesterday's, hekemu>s 

Yet - nevertheless, to/men ^aa 

yet, adhuc 
Your, tuu^, vester 
Young man, adolescens, -n<M, 

m. 
Youth, jy/oentus, -tutis, f. 
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HOBACEy First Book of the Odes. Price One Shilling. 
HOB ACE, Third Book of the Odes. Price Eightbenpbnoe. 
JDfJliPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristides. 9c?. 
OVID, Selexjt Myths from the Metamorphoses. Price Ninepbncb. 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. Price \b. 
PHJEDBTJS, Selection of familiar and usually read Fables. 9<2. 
PHiEDBTJS, First and Second Books of Fables. Price Is. 
SALLTJST, Bellum Catilinarium. Price Eighteenfkncb. 
VIBGIL, Fourth Book of the Georgics. Price One Shilling. 
VTBGJL, First Book of the .ffilneid. Price One Shilling. 
VIBGIL, Second Book of the -ffilneid. Price One Shilling. 
VIBGIL, Third Book of the ^neid. Price One Shilling. 
VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the ^neid. \Nearly ready. 

VIBGIL, Fifth Book of the iEneid. [Nearly ready. 

VIBGIL, Sixth Book of the JSneid. Price One Shilling. 

LIVY, BOOK XXIII. With Explanatory and Grammatical 
Notes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited by the Rev. 
John T. White, D.D. Oxon. Third Edition. 12mo. 2*. U. . 

LivY*, BOOK XXII. annotated on the same plan for the use 
of Candidates qualifying for the University Local Examinations 
in 1876, by the Rev. J. T. White, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 2». ^d. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 



SCHOOL & COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES, 

By the Rev. JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 



Revised Edition, in square 12mo. price 12«. bound, 

THE JUNIOR STUDENT'S 
COMPLETE LATIN-EN&LISH 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

By the Bev. J. T. WHITE, D.D. Ozon. 



^ . , r THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5«. 
separately < rp^E LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7«. 






* Schoolmasters and schoolboys, we ven- 
ture to think, will welcome the appearance 
«f this volume, or these volumes— for each 
part is published separately. It occupies a 
very useful mi(fdle position between the 
formidable octavos and quartos which 
belong to the sixth form and under- 
crraduates' lecture-room on the one hand, 
and the lesser elementary dictionaries 
which are suited to beginners. The present 
work alms at furnishing in both its parts a 
sufflcientiy extensive vocabulary for all the 
practical purposes for which a Junior 
Student is likely to require it; and, con- 
se^iucntly. Dr. Whitb has introduced into 
the English-Latin portion all Bugllsh words 
likely to occur In passages not too difficult 
for translation by any boys not in the 
highest forms.' Guabdiax. 



* These two works are excellent— art in 
fact models of lexicography. With the 
latter dictionary and a good grammar a boy 
may make his way through any author of 
the Golden Age with an ease of which one 
who pottered over Virgil twenty or even 
ten years ago never dreamt. He will hav« 
learned, moreover, in the process the ele- 
ments of etymology, and win have acquired, 
by running along the genealogies of words, 
by observing the steps by which one mean- 
ing passes into another, some Idea of the 
science of languages. The printing Is ex- 
cellent, and— what Is of great Importance, 
though by no means common— such a pre- 
tentious and otherwiseexcellent dictionary 
as Dr. Akdbbws' being in this respect 
deficient— the quantities are accurately 
marked. Taking their prices into con- 
sideration, these works are marvellously 
cheap.' The Sootsuak. 



WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Inter- 
mediate Size), abridged for the use of Uniyersity Students from the Parent 
"Work (as below). Medium 8vo. price I8s, 

WHITE and RIDDLE'S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(the Parent Work), founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund, as last revif^ 
by Himself. Latest Revised Edition. 2 vols. 4to. price 42«. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY adapted for the USE of 
MIDDLB-CJiASS SCHOOLS. By John T. Whitb, D.D. Oxon. Joint- 
Author of White and Riddle's large Latin-English Dictionary. Square fcp. 8vo. 
price 3*. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 



OOODEVE AND MEBBITISLB'S 8CIEHTIPIG 8EBIES. 

Novo in count of ptAficaHoUf in small 8vo. 

TEXT -BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 

Adai>ted for tlie Use of Artisans, and of Students in Publlo and Sdenoe Schools. 

TEXT-BOOKS EDITED BY T. M. OOODEVE, M.A. 
The dements of Mechanism. Designed for Students of Applied 

Mechanicfl. By T. M. Goodeyk, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Mechanics at the 
Royal School of Mines. New Edition, reviaed ; with 257 Fierures on Wood. Price Zs. 6d. 

Metals, their Properties and Treatment. By Charles Loudox 
Bloxam, Professor of Ghemistir in King's College, London. With 105 Figures on 
Wood. Price 3«.6d. 

Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry. By Wiluam 

Allbh Millbr, M.D. LL.D. ^.R-S. late Professor of Chemistry in King's College, 
London. New Edition, revised ; with 71 Figures on Wood. Price 3s. 6d. 

Algebra and Trigonometry. By the Rev. William Nathaniel Gbipfin, 
B.D. some time FeUow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Price 3s. 6d. 

Notes on the Elements of Algebra and Trigonometry; with 

Solutions ofthe more difficult Questions. By the same Author. Price 3s. 6e{. 

Plane and Solid Gheometry. By the Bev. H. W. Watson, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. jMce 3s. 6d. 

Theory of Heat. By J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A. LL.D. Edin. F.R.SS. L. & E. 
Processor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised ; with 41 Woodcuts and iMagrams. Price 3«. 6a. 

Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. By Charles W. Merrifield, 

F.R.S. an Examiner in the Department of Public Education, and late Principal of the 
Royal School of Naval Architecture and Mariue Engineering, South Kensington. Price 
8s. 6d. 

Key to Merrifield's Text-Book of Technical Arithmetic By the 
Rev. John HnNTKR,MA. Price 3s. 6d. , 

On the Strength of Materials and Structures: the Strength of 

Materials as depending on their quality and as Ascertained by Testing Apparatus ; the 
Strength of Structures, as depending on their form and arrangement, and en the mate* 
rials of which they are composed. By John Anderson, C.E. &c. Superintendent of 
Machinery to the War Department. Price 3s. 6d. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.8S. L. & E. 

Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised. Price 
8s. 6(2. 

Workshop Appliances, including Descriptions of the Gauging and Measur- 
ing Instruments, the Hand Cutting-Tools, Lathes, Drilling, Planing, and other Machine 
Tools used by Engineers. By C. P. B. Shkllby. Civil Engineer. Hon. Fellow and Pro- 
fessor of Manufacturing Art and Madiinery at King's Coll^ire, London. With 209 Figures 
on Wood. Price 3s. 6a. 

Principles of Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, 
Lecturer on AppUed Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines. With 808 Figures and 
Diagrams engraved on Wood. Price 8s. 6d. 

TEXT-BOOKS, EDITED BY G. W- MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. 
Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry: the Chemistry 

of Carbon and its Compounds. By Hbnby E. Abmstbosg, Ph.D.T.C.S. Professor of 
Chemistry in the London Institution. With 8 Figures on Wood. Price Ss. bd. 

Quantitative CHiemical Analysis. By T. E. Thorpe, F.K.S.E. Ph. D. 

Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. With 88 Figures on 
Wood. Price 4».6d. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis and Laboratory Practice. By 

T. E. TiioBPK, Ph.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow ; and M. M. Pattinson Muie, F.R.S.E. With Plate and &7 Figures on Wood. 
Price 3«. 6d. 

•«* OTHeR TEXT-BOOKS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 

London, LONGMAI^S & CO. 
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English Heading^Lesson Books, 

Bilton's Infant Primer for School and Home use, ISmo M. 

— Infant Beader, Narratires and Fables in Monosyllables, ISmo. ... M. 

— First BeadiniT Book, for Standard L ISmo 6d. 

— Second Beading Book, for Standard n. 18mo 6d. 

— Third Beading Book, Bop^ Edition and GWW Edition, tcv. 9d. each 

— Fourth Beading Book, A>|r«'JM<<i(m and <7<r2r'J?dltio}i,fcp.U. each. 

— Fifth Beading Book, or Poetical Eeadert ic9 » Is. td, 

Stevens and Hole's Introductory Lesson-Book, 18mo M, 

— — — Grade Lesson-Book Primer, crown 8vo 8<f. 

Sterens and Hole's Grade Lesson Books, in Six Standards, 12mo. :~ 

The First Standard, pp. 128 ... 9d. , The Fourth Standard, x»p. 224 ... 1«. M. 

The Second Standard, pp. 100 9d. \ The Fifth Standard, pp. 224 \$, id. 

The Third Standard, pp. 160... 9d. \ The Sixth Standard, pp. seo l». 6d, 

Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I. II. and UK. price 4d. in 
Standard lY. price id. in Standards Y. and YL id, or complete, price 1$. id. 
Stevens and Hole's Advanced Lesson Book,12mo 2$. 

— — Useful Knowledge Beading Books v 

Girls' First Standard, 12mo. ... Od. 

— Second Standard, 12mo. ... Is. 

— Third Standard, 12mo. 1«. 



Boys' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d. 

— Second Standard, ISmo... Is. 

— Third Standard, 12mo. ... U. 

— Fourth Standard, 12mo.... Is. 8d. 

— Fifth Standard, 12mo. Is. 8d. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo Is. 6d. 



— Fourth Standard, 12mo. ... Is. Sd, 

— Fifth Standard. l«mo 1#. Sd. 

— .Sixth Standard, 12mo.. l«.6d. 



M*Leod's First Beading-Book, for Families and Sdiools, 18mo id. 

— Beading Lessons for Infant Schools, 90 Broadside Sheets 8s. 

— First Sdbool-Book to teach Beading and Writing, 18mo 6d. 

— Second S4^hool-Book to teach Spelling and Beading, 18mo 9d. 

Isbister's First Steps in Beading and Learning, 12mo Is. 6d. 

— Word Builder, First Standard, M. Second Standard, 8d. 

— Sixth Standard Beader, ISmo ~........m....«...m........m Is. 

The Graduated Series of Beading-Lesson Books :-> 

MoreU's Elementary Beading Book or Primer, 18mo. ....................... id. 



Graduated Series, Book I Sd. 

Book n. pp. 254 Is. Sd. 

Book HL pp. 812 Is. (W. 

Book lY. pp. 440 2». 



BookY. oomprdiendinsrBead- 
ings in the best English 
Literature, pp. 486 i9,M. 



London, LONGMANS A CO. 



2 General Lists of Sohool-Books 

Joneg's Beeal«r BArly Leaon-Book, ISmo 6d. 

— Seonlar BArly Lesson-Book. Part II. Proyerbs id. 

— Adyanoed Beading-Book ; Lessons in English History, 18mo. ...:.. lOd* 

ICaroet's Seasons, or Stories for Young Children, 4 vols. 18mo each 2«. 

SoIlivan'B Literary Claas-Book ; Beadings in Bnghsh Literature, fop 2«. 6(1. 

Writing Books, 

The Beady Writer, a Oonrse of 18 Graduated Copy Books each Sd. 

An Edition, printed in Pencil ink, of the Beady Writer, Books I. to VIII. marked 

sererally Books A to H may also be had, price Threepence ea<di Book. 
Combes, Stevens, and Hole's Complete Writer ; a Set of 16Graduated Copy- 
Books, on Fine Paper, price i$. 6d. per Dozen to Teachers. 

M'Leod's Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books each Zd, 

er's Writing Books, 2«. per doz. 16f . per 100. 



School Poetry Books, 

Bilton's Poetical Beader for all Classes of Schools, fcp 1«. Sd. 

M'Leod's First Poetical Beading Book, fcp 9d. 

— Second Poetical Beading Book, fcp l«.8d. 

Cook's First Book of Poetry for Elementary Schools, 18mo 9d. 

Twells' Poetry for Bepetitioxi, comprising 200 short pieces, l&no 2«. 6d. 

Hughes' Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo 8t. (Sd. 

Gray's Poems, with Notes by G. Candy, M.A., fcp it. (hi. 

Milton's Lycidas, edited by Jerram, crown 8vo 2».6d. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake, Cantos I. and II. edited by Jeaffireson, fcp 2». 6d. 

— Marmion, edited for Schools, by Morris, fcp 2». 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons, ^i)**!}!^ and 5«miii0r, by Morris, fcp i0.6d 

— — ^«£«m» and ir<n<«r, by Morris, fcp 2«.6<i. 

JEngUsh SpelUng-Books, 

Barford and Tilley's English Spelling, ICmo It. 6d. 

Sewell's Dictation Exercises, First Series, ISmo. 1«. Second Series 2«. 6d. 

Sullivan's Spelling-Book Superseded, 18mo l«.4d. 

— Words Spelled in Two or More Ways, ISmo lOd. 

Johnson's Civil Service Spelling Book, fcp l«.8d. 

— Cross Tots for the Civil Service It. 

Orammar and the English Language, 

Keane's Handbook of History of English Language, small Bvo S«. 6d. 

Delevante's English Orthoepy and Orthography, 12mo i«.6d. 

M'Leod's Explanatory English Grammar for Beginners, 18mo 9d. 

-> English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Study id. 

Bain's First or Introductory English Grammar, ISmo 1«. id, 

— Higher.English Grammar, fcp 2«.6d. 

— Companion to ditto, crown Bvo S«.6d. 

Graham's English ; or, the Art of Composition Explained, fcp 5«. 

BulUvaa's Manual of Etymology, or Fint Steps to English, ISmo lOd. 

— Attempt to Simpli^ English Gramnuur, 18mo i«. 

EOkgr's Child's First English Grammar, 18mo U. 

Abridgment of Hiley's English Grammar, ISmo Ic gd. 

Hiley'B Bni^iBh Grammar and Style, 12mo St. 6d. 

Htley'a.K« 0r cto c B adapted to his English Grammar, 12mo 2t. 6d. Key 4t. 6d. 

— Fnetioal English Composition, Part I. ISmo. it. 6d. Key 2*. M, 

. — — — — Part n. ISmo 8t. Key it. 
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Wftahmn'aBnelljliVetBlflctttiun, crown MvD.,. ' ^!."'.ZZ.ZZZZZ ti'.«a. 

*"'~'-g'B Au^ffiiB of tba En^ItBli L&ngaa^, crowp, 8to. ....-..^..^.^.,^...' Bi. 

Firat Book of Giamoiaf, Gco^rKphj, and Hititory, ISmo, ,„ — 6d. 

The SteppinE-SCone to EDgUsli Oiunmar, ISmo. _ - If. 

outer'aTeil-Booiol EngUali Grammar, IBmo. _ Si.M. 

— Mannol ot Soliool Latter-Writing, IBmo. „.. U. M. 

Jobuston'B Engliali CompotltloD aad Euay-WtitliiE, pHt Bio. .~ Si.Cd. 

'>Taham'A EDgUsh Stylo (aOoorsaor XnatnutiDU), fo^ ....„...„,...,„.„„..„... 6ff. 

ilaroat'B WiUj'a Gnunmar tor tbs nw ot Bot>. IBmo. ._„„ It. id. 

— Mary's Qnmmnr, intundea for the us of Gtrk, ISdio. ..... li. 

Uorell's EHsntisli or EngUih Ursmmar and AhilIt^ (IW.-~..,.i l_.-^. 8d. 

I'a Orungur ol Che EngllEh LanEnagB. poit 8ro, 9i. or with BiarolH* Si. Od 
Oadnated ZsgUilb Ejorciaaa, post Sn. Sd. eewed or M. cOoth. 

Uorian'a Ear to Uorall'ii Graduated Bisrclieii, Unto. 4t. 

I^iwra'sQrxnmnaot English Grammars, Itmo. St. M. 

EdTBidi'a HistoiT ot Cha EngUsh Loagnage, nlth Speelmeiii, IBmo... 

— Praotlcal IntrodnotlGn to BnghBh CompoftltloD, Umo.. „. 1j, 

BreTST*! Oolda to Gagliah Compnldoa, rap. Bra. -,„ Si. Bd. 

Bogot's Thauama of English Woidi and Fhmet, nnxRi ITO. ISi " 

' — -"■-" ' iT EngUab Literature, orown Sto. „ T>.til. 



l'b Engliali Longooge, i 
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I'araphrasinff, Parsing, and Anrik/sie, 

—nnter'alntmaootlonloPraslaWriHng, ISmo. !». Key i». 

Johnston's OWl Serriaa Precis, limo. St. M. 

I'h AdhIjsIb ot Sentenoes Bspl^ned and SystematiAad, ISmo .., ii, 

s'a System oT Bnglieh Parsing and Darliatlon, ISmo ; U. 

S,i Playi o! ShoispeorB, with Eiplanatorj Notes, eachPlay li. 

inry it! Part LL UtheHu. ' | Lora'a Labour 'ji Lost. 

,«.... ITT n.-f T Well. I Unah sdo r^"'*' 

Tivsirth-Nlght. Nothing. 



m. The Unmojly^f Emis. [ Tamtos^of tha Shrew. 



rs Vlil. 

jlaaus. MidBnmmer Night's Gyml 

nyaQdOleomtrs, i Dream, llmo 
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Htmter'B Modem Arifhmetle for School Work or Private Study, liBaoJt»M.Key,5$, 
Combes taiA Hines' Standard Arithmetical Copj-Booka, in Nine Books, id. eacu. 
Combes and Hines' Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books. Complete in Nine 

Books, on Fine Paper. Price 9$, per dozen to Teachers. 
The Complete Ciphering-Book, heing the Nine Complete Arithmetical 

Copy-Books bonnd in One Yolmne. Price te. dd. cloth. 

JTLeod's ManTial of Arthmetic, containing 1,750 Questions, 18mo 9<f . 

Hile/s Becapitnlatory Examples in Aritlmietic, 12mo. .^ U. 

BfofEstt's Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Key, U. 6d. 

Anderson's Book of Arithmeti c fo r the Army, 18mo m.m....~ !#• 

M'Leod's Mental ArithmeticL Whole Nmnbors, n. Fractions each 1«. 

— Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, 18mo... 2d. 

Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, 12mo Sc. 6d. Key i$, 

Thomson's Treatise on Arithmetic, l£mo 8t. 6d, Key 5«. 

Tate's First Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

Fix's Misc^laneons Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo i$, 9d, 

Stevens and Hole's Arithmetical Examination Cards, in Eight Sets, each 

Set consisting of Twenty-Foor Cards. Price 1«. per Set. 

A. Simple Addition and Sabtraction. I E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 

B. Simple Multiplication and Division, j F. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

C. Compound Bules (Money). G. Simple and Compound Proportion. 

D. Compound Bules (Weiguta and Mea- 1 H. Interest, Stocks, and Miscellaneous 

sures). i Problems. 

Csbister's High School Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Answers U, Hd. 

Calder's Familiar Arithmetic, 12mo. i«. 6d. or with Answers, 5«. 6d. the 

Answers separately, U. the Questions in Part n. separately U, 

Calder's Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, ISmo....*.. 2». dd. 

Liddell's Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. 1«. cloth ; or in Two Parts, Sixpence 

each. The Answers separately, price Threepence. 
Harris's Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, crown 8vo. 

i§. M. or with Answers, 8s. the Answers separately, 9d. Full Key 9$, 

— Easy Exercises in Arithmetic, crown 8vo. 1« Key 6d. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo. Ss.Qd. Key 3«. 6d. 

jBook-keepiriff. 

Isbister's Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, 18mo Od. 

— Set of Eight Account Books to the above each Gd. 

Hunter's Exercises in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. ...1«. 6d. Key t$. 6d. 

_ Examination-Questions in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. 2». 6d. 

— Examination-Questions ftc. as above, separate from the Answers 1«. 

— Buled Paper for Forms of Account Books, 5 sorts ... per quire, U. 6d. 

— Self -Instruction in Book-keeping, 12mo 2». 

Menmraiion, 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo 9t, dd. 

Hunter's Elements of Mensuration, 18mo 1$, Key 9d. 

Hiley's Explanatory Mensuration, 12mo 2». 6d. 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, ISmo 8s. 

Nesbit's Treatise on Practical Mensuration, by Hunter, 12mo. 8«.6d. Key 5«. 

Algebra, 

Colenso and Hunter's Introductory Algebra, 18mo 2s. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

GriflBn's Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo S«.6d. 

— Notes on Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Colenso's Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, 18mo Is. dd. Keiy 2t. 6d. 
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Colenso's Algebra, for the use of Schools, Pabt 1. 12mo i§. 6d. Key 5«. 

Hunter's Ezaminatiozi-Questions on Colenso's Algebra, Part 1. 12mo is. 6d. 

Colenso's Elements of Algebra, for the nse of Schools, Pabt II. 12mo. ds. Key &«. 

— Examples and Equation Papers, with the Answers, 12mo is, 6d. 

— Elements of Algebra, complete in One Volume, 8vo. 12«. 6d, Key, 

12mo 7s,6d, 

Tate's Algebra made Easy, 12mo Zs, Key 8«.6d. 

Beynolds's Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo.9d. Answers, Sd. Key Is, 

Thomson's Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 12mo 5«. Key 4«. 6d, 

Lund's Short and Easy Course of Algebra, crown 8to 2s. 6d. Key 2s, Cd, 

MacGoU'a Algebraical Exercises and Problems, 12mo 3s, 6d. 

Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Hawtr^'s Introduction to EucUd cloth 2s,Gd, 

Thomson's Euclid, Books I. to VI. and XI. and XII. 12mo 5s, 

— Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8yo 4t. 6d. 

— Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo bs.M, 

Watson's Plane and Solid (Geometry, small 8vo Ss, 6d. 

Wright's Elements of Plane Geometry, crown Bvo bs, 

Potts's Euclid, University Edition, 8vo 10». 

— — Intermediate Edition, Books I. to IV. 3«. Books I. to III. is. 6d, 

Books I. II. 1«. 6d. Book I. 1«. 

— Enunciations of Euclid* 12mo Od, 

" Euclid's Elements, School Edition, 12mo. boards is, 6d. roan 6s, 

Tate's Practical Gteometry, with 261 Woodcuts, 18mo 1«. 

— Gteometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, &c. 12mo Ss. 6d, 

Isbister's School Euclid, the First Four Books, 12mo 2s, 6d, 

— College Euclid, Books I. to YI. and Parts of XI. and XII. 12mo. 8«. 6d. 
" College and School Examiner in Euclid, 12mo 9d, 

— Euclid Copy-Books, Nos. I. and II. oblong 4to. each 6d, 

— First Steps to Euclid, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

Tate's First Three Books of Euclid, 12mo 1*. 6d. 18mo. 9d. 

Colenso's Elements of Euclid, 18mo is. 6d. or with Key to the Exercises 6s. 6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises and Key Ss.Od, 

— Geometrical Exercises, septtrately, 18mo 1«. 

— Trigonometxy, 12mo. Part I. Ss. 6d. Key Ss. 6d. Part II. 2s. 6d. Key 5«. 

Hunter's Plane Trigonometry, for Beginners, 18mo 1«. Key 9d, 

Booth's New Geometrical Methods, Vol. 1. 8vo IBs, 

Hymers's Differential Equations and Calculus, 8vo lis. 

Williamson on Differential Calculus, crown 8vo lOs. 6d. 

— on Integral Calculus, crown 8vo, 10». M. 

Johnstone's Elementary Treatise on Logarithms, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Hunter's Treatise on Lograrithms, 18mo Is. Key 9d, 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo. 7s. 6d. or 2 Parts, each is, 

— Problems in Astronomy &o. or Key to the above, 12mo 6t. 

Stokes's Syllabus of Trigonometry, fop : Ss, 

Zand Surveying f Draiving, and Practical Matliematics, 

Kesbit's Practical Land Surveying, 8vo 12». 

Binns's Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, 18mo Is, 

CoUins's Perspective, or the Art of Drawing, crown 8vo 5«. 

Merrifield's Descriptive G^metry and Mechanical Drawing ...Nearly rsttdy. 

Winter's Mathematical Exercises, post 8vo ; 6«. 6d. 

Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing, Part I. post 8vo. Ss. 6d, Part II. 6f. 6d. 

Pierce's Solid or Descriptive Geometry, post 4to 12«. 6d. 

Kimber's Mathematical Course for the University of London, 8vo. I0«.6d. Key4«. 6d. 
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Salmon's Treatise on Conic Etootions, 8vo ~.12«. 

Wrigley's Examples in Pore and Mixed Mathematics, 8vo 8«. 6d. 

Hamilton's Elements of Quaternions, 8vo ^ ......^ i&t. 

Works by John Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music in King's 
College, in Queen^s College, and in Bedford CoUege, London. 

Hnllah's Mannal of Singing. Parts I. and II. 2«. 6d. ; or together U, 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and H. of the Manual, 

Books I. and II each 8d. 

Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. Kos. 1 

to 8 in a Parcel ^ 6«. 

Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the Mannal. Kos. 9 

to 40, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each _ per Parcel 6». 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel 0«. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar, royal 8vo 3«. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony, royal 8vo. Two Parts each 1«. 6d. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony 1«. 

Granpiar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal Svo 2«. 6d. 

Infant School Songs 6d. 

School Songs for 2 and S Voices. S Books, Svo each 6d. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised 6d. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor 2«. 6d. 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School, crown Svo 2*. 6d. 

Exercises and Figures in the same, crown Svo. Is. or 2 Parts, 6d. each. 
Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet 1«. 6d. 

Jones's Vocal Music for School use, post Svo 1«. 6d. 

-^ School Songs and Choruses, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 

imp. Svo It, 

Political and Historical Geography, 

Thomson's Introduction to Modem Geography, New Edition in the press. 
Hiley's Child's First Geography, ISmo ^ 9d. 

— Elementary Geography for Beginners, ISmo It. 6<f. 

— Compendium of European Geography and History, 12mo St. 6d. 

— Asiatic, African, American and Australian Geography, 12mo St. 

Burbury's Mary's (Geography, ISmo. 2t. 6d QuestUma It. 

The Stepping-stone to Geography, ISmo It. 

Hughes's Child's First Book of Geography, ISmo. 9d. 

— Geography of the British Empire, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 

— General Geography, for beginners, ISmo 9d, 

Questions on Hughes's General Geography, for beginners, ISmo 9d, 

Lupton's Examination-Papers in (Geography, crown Svo It. 

Hughes's Geography of British history, fcp. Svo 5t. 

— Manual of Geography, with Six coloured maps, fcp. Svo 7t. 6<f. 

Or in Two Parts:—!. Europe, St. 6d. .II. Asia, Africa, America. 

Australasia, &c 4t. 

Hughes's Manual of British Geography, fcp 2t. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, fcp. 2t. or with Maps, 2f . 6d. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geography, ISmo It. 

Maunder's TreJEUury of Geography, fcp 6t. 

Butler's Ancient andModem Geography, post Svo. ( 7t. M. 

Butler's Sketch of Modem Geography, post Svo it. 

— Sketch of Ancient Geography, post Svo it. 

M'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo It. 6d. 

— Life and Travels of St. Paul, 12mo » 2t. 

Keith Johnston's Gazetteer, NewEdition, thoroughly revised, Svo. Nearly ready. 
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Physical and Mathematiccd Geography, 

Proctor's Elementary Physical Oeogrraphy, fcp 1*. 6<f. 

Ramsay's Greology Simplified for Beginners Nearly readj/. 

Hughes's (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo 1*. 

Manry's Physical (Geography for Schools and General Readers, fcp 2«. 6d. 

Hughes's (E.) Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo S«. 6d. Questions 6d. 

Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes, improved t^ Taylor, Le 

Mesnxier» and Middleton, 12mo 6f. 6d. Key 2t.6d, 

School Atlases and Maps, 

Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography, 81 entirely new Coloured Maps. 

imperial 4to. St. 6d. sewed, or 5«. doth. 
Butler's Atlas of Modem (Geography, royal 8vo 10«. M, 

— Junior Modern Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 8vo U.Qd, 

— Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal Svo 12#. 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 8ya it, 6d, 

— GenexalAtlas, Modem and Ancient, royal 4to 22«. 

M*Leod's Pupil's Atlas of Modem Geography, 4to 1«. 

— School Atlas of Scripture Geography, royal 4to U. 

Natural History and Botany. 

The stepping-stone to Natural History, 18mo it.6d. 

Or in Two Parts.— I. Mammalia^ It. II. Birdt, BeptHet^ and Fithet It, 

Owen's Natural History for Beginners, ISmo. Two Parts 9d. each, or 1 vol. 2t, 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, revised by Holdsworth, fcp dt. 

Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fcp 12«. 

Wood's Bible Animals, Svo 21*. 

— Homes without Hands, Svo 14«. 

— Insects at Home, Svo 21*. 

— Insects Abroad, Svo. ; 21#. 

— Out of Doors, crown Svo 7». 6d. 

— Strange Dwellings, crown Svo 7*. 6d. 

Chemistry and Telegraphy, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, small Svo 8#. 6d, 

MiU^s Elements of Chemistry, 8 vols. Svo 60*. 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Fifth Edition, 13«. 

Part II.— Inorganic Chemistry, Fifth Edition, 21«. 

Part III.— Organic Chemistry, Fifth Edition in the press. 

— Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, small Svo 8«. 6d. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, ISmo Ocf. 

Odling's Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown Svo... 7«. 6d. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, small Svo it. 6d. 

Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Chemical Analysis, small Svo Zt. 6d. 

Crookes's Select Methods in Chemical Analysis, crown Svo lit. 6d. 

Preece and Sivewright's Telegraphy Nearly rtadp, I 

Oulley's Practical Telegraphy, Svo 16». 

Natural Philosophy and Natural Science, 

Blozam's Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small Svo. 8«.6d. 

Ganot's Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, post Svo 15«. 

— Natural Philosopl^, translated by the same, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

Helmholtz' Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, Svo 12«. 6d, 

Weinhold's Introduction to Experimental Physics, Svo Sl«. 6d. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism, small Svo „ 8t. M, 
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Maxwell's Theory of Heat, small Rvo St.M, 

Marcet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy, fcp 7«. 6d. 

Irring's Short Manual of Heat, small 8to S«. 6d. 

Tate's Lightand Heat, for the nse of beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pnenmatics, 18mo Od. 

— Electricity, explained for the nse of beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro-Dynamics, 18mo 9d, 

Tyndall's Notes of Lectures on Electricity, 1«. sewed, U. M. olotlu 

~ Notes of Lectures on Light, 1$. sewed, 1$, M, olotlu 

Text-Books of Sciencej MecTmnical and Phyttcalj adapted for 
the use of Artisans, and of Students in Public and 
Science Schools. 

Anderson's strength of Materials, small 8vo S«. 6d. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry 8f. 6d. 

Blozam's Metals 8«. 6d. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism ....'. 8«. Gd. 

— Principles of Mechanics Sc. 6d. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry 8f. 6d. Notes 8«. Gd. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism , 8«. 6d. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat 8«. 6d. 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Z$. 6d. Key, by Hunter 3«. Gd. 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry 8«. M. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances 8«. (id, 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis 4«. Gd. 

Thorpe ft Muir's Qualitative Analysis S«. Gd. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry 8«. Gd. 

*•* Other Text-Books in active preparation. 

Mechanics and Mechanism, 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, small 8vo Z$. Gd. 

— Principles of Mechanics, small 8vo 8«.Gd. 

Magnus's Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, small Svo. ^.fkl. 

Tate's Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo 2«. K^y 8«. Gd. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for beginners, 18mo 0d. 

— Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, 12mo St. Gd. 

Haughton's Animal Mechanics, Svo 21«. 

Twisden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown Svo 10«. Gd. 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, orown Svo St. M, 

Willis's Principles of Mechanism, Svo Igt. 

Engineering, Architecture, &c. 

Anderson on the Strength of Materials and Structures, small Svo 8f. Gd. 

Bourne's Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 4to 42*. 

— Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fcp G». 

— Becent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, fcp 6». 

— Handbook of the Steam-Engine, fcp 9#. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, Svo 12«. Gd. 

— — Indicator and Dynamometer, Svo 4«.Gd. 

— — Questions on the Steam-Engine, Svo St.Gd. 

Fairbaim's Usefnl Information for Engineers. 8 vols, crown Svo 81«. Gd. 

— Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 2 vols. Svo 82«. 

Mitchell's Stepping-Stone to Architecture, ISmo. Woodcuts is, 

— Budimentary Manual of Architecture, crown Svo. lOf. Gd. 

Gwllt's Encydopsedia of Architecture, Svo 62«. Gd. 

Popular Astronomy and Navigation, 

The Stepping-Stone to Astronomy. ISmo 1*. 

Tate's Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for beginners, IftoM) „ 9d. 
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Proctor's LesBons in Elementary Astronomy, fcp. 8yo 1«. 6d. 

Bruokley's Astronomy, by Stabbs ft Brannow, crown 8vo 6«. 

Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, Twelfth Edition, square crown ^o 12$. 

Webb's Celestial Ol^ects for Common Telescopes, 16mo 7«. 6d. 

Proctor's Library Star Atlas, folio 25«. 

— New Star Atlas for Schools, crown 8to 5«. 

— Handbook for the Stars, square fcp. Svo 5«. 

Evers's Navigation and Great Circle Sallintr, 18mo 1«. 

Jeans's Handbook for the Stars, royal 8vo ig.Sd. 

— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Pabt I. Practical, 12mo 5«. 

— — — Pabt II. TAeorcf/cai, royal 8vo. 7«.6<l. 
Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets, Third Edition, post 8vo 12ir. 6d. 

Animal Physiology and the Preservation of SeaUh, 

Buckton' Health in the House, crown 8vo 5«. 

House I Live In ; Structure andPunctions of the Human Body. ISmo t$, 6d. 

Bray's Physiology and the Laws of Health, 11th Thousand, fcp \$. 6(2. 

— Diagrams for Class Teaching per pair 6«.6<f. 

Marshall's Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative, 2 vols. cr. Svo. S2«. 
Mapother's Animal Physiology, 18mo 1«. 

Domestic Economy and General Knowledge, 

Burbury's Every-day Book of Common Things, 18mo. 2«. 6d. Questions U. 

Sterne's QuesUons dn Generalities, Two Series, each 2«. Keys each U, 

The Stepping-stone to Knowledge, 18mo 1*. 

Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to General Knowledge, ISmo 1«. 

Chronology and Historical Genealogy, 

Cates and Woodward's Chronological and Historical Encyclopaedia, Svo. ...42«. 
Slater's SenteiUia Chronoloffica, the Original Work, 12mo It. 6d. 

— — — improved by M. Sewell, 12mo 8«.6d. 

Crook's Events of England in Bhyme, square 16mo U, 

Mythology and Antiquities, 

Cox's Manual of Mythology, in Question and Answer, fcp St. 

— Mythology of the Aryan Nations, S vols. Svo 28t. 

— Tales of Ancient Greece, crown Svo 6«. 6d. 

Hort's New Pantheon, 18mo. with 17 Plates U. Bd 

Beckex'a Qallus, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, post Svo 7«. 6d. 

— Charieles, illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... 7«. 6d, 
Rich's Illustrated Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, post Svo.... 7«. 6d. 
Ewald's Antiquities of Israel, translated by SoUy, Svo Nearly readp. 

Biography, 

The Stepping-stone to Biography, ISmo 1». 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, re-written by W. L. R. Cates, fcp 6$, 

Cates's Dictionary of General Biography, Svo. 25«. Supplement i$. Od, 

British History, 

Catechism of English History, edited by Miss Sewell, ISmo l«. 6d. 

Turner's Analysis of English and French History, fcp 2«. 6d. 

Outlines of the History of England, ISmo \$. 

Morris's Class-Book History of England, fcp Z».M, 

Catea & Cox's English History from the year 1066 to the year 1216, cr. bvo. 8«. 6<l. 
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The Stepping-Stone to English Histoiy, 18mo 1«. 

Lnpton's Examixiation-Papers in History, crown Svo 1«. 

— English History, revised, qrown 8vo 7*. 6d, 

Gleig'a School History of England, abridged, 12mo C«. 

— First Book of History— England, 18mo. i$. or 2 Farts each 9d. 

— British Colonies, or Second Book of Histoiy. 18mo 9d. 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 9d. 

Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo 9d, 

UtUewood's Essentials of English History, fcp 8«. 

Bartle'a Synopsis of English History, Bevised Edition, fcp 8«. 6d, 

Creaay'B Constitations of the Britannic Empire, Svo 15«. 



History, Ancient and Modem, 

Stafford's Compendium of Universal Histoiy, fcp U, 

Gleig's History of France, ISmo 1*. 

Mannder's Historical Treasury, with Index, fcp 0». 

Hangnail's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo 4«. 6d. 

Comer's Questions on the Histoiy of Europe, 12mo 5«. 

Turner's Analysis of the Histoiy of Germany, fcp S«. 6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of the Histoiy of India, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

Mardunan'a History of India, 8 vols, crown Svo 22«.6(f. 

Sewell's Ancient Histoiy of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp 6«. 

The Stepping-Stone to Grecian History, ISmo U. 

Browne's Histoiy of Greece, for Begiimers, ISmo 9d, 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, ISmo 1«. 6d. 

— First Histoiy of Greece, fcp 8«.6J. 

Cox's History of Greece, Vols. I. and II. Svo 86«. 

— School Histoiy of Greece to the Death of Alexander, cr. Svo.... In the pr«»» 

— Tale of the Great Persian War, from Herodotust fcp 3«. 6(1. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of Ancient History, crown Svo 7», 6d. 

— Student's Manual of Modem History, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

Turner's Analysis of the Histoiy of Greece, fcp 2«. Qd, 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian Histoiy, ISmo 1«. 6d. 

— Catechism of Boman Histoiy, ISmo 1«. 6d. 

— Child's First Histoiy of Bome. fcp 2». 6d. 

Farkhurst's Questions on Sewell's Child's First History of Bome, fcp 1«. 

The Stepping-Stone to Boman Histoiy, ISmo It, 

Tinner's Analysis of Boman Histoiy, fcp 2«. 6d. 

Browne's Histoiy of Bome, for Beginners, ISmo 9d, 

Meoivale's Histoiy of the Bomans under the Empire, 8 vols, post Svo 4S«. 

•— Fall of the Boman Bepublic, 12mo 7«. 6d. 

— General Histoiy of Bome, crown Svo. Maps 7«. M. 

Dme's Ancient Boman Histoiy, Vols. I. and II. Svo 80«. 

Scripture History y Moral and JReligious Works, 

Morris's Bible Epochs and Lessons, ISmo 6d, 

— Book of Grenesis, with Notes and Analysis, crown Svo it. 6d. 

~ — Exodus, with Notes and Analysis, crown Svo i§,6d. 

Hole's Practical Moral Lesson Books :— 

Book I. The Duties Men owe to Themselves. 

Pabt I. Dutiet Concerning the Body^ fcp 1%. 6d. 

Part II. Dvtiee Coneeminff the Mind, tov U.Gd, 

Book. II. The Duties Men owe to One Another, fcp l*: 6ci. 

Book III. The Young Christian Armed, crown Svo &». 
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James'p Christiaa Comuels, from F^nekm, crown 8fO. 5«. 

The Steppin^-Stone to Bible Knowledge, ISmo 1m. 

Oleig's Sacred Histoiy, or Fotiith Book of History, 18nio.2«. or 2 Parts, each 9d. 

Gardiner's IJfe of Christ, crown 8to 2*. 

Conybeare and Howson's IJfe and Epistles of St. Psnl, 1 yoL crown 8vo. ... 9t. 

Potts's Paley's Eridenoes and Horm Paulina, 8vo. .^ 10*. tUL 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8ib 16«. 

Gorle's Examination Qoestions on the above, fcp St. 6d, 

Ajrre's Treasmy of Bible Knowledge, fcp 6c. 

Oirdlestone's Synonyms of the Old Testament, 8to ..15*. 

Riddle's Mannal of Scripture History, fcp it. 

— Outlines of Scripture History, fcp i*.6d, 

Boths^iild's History and Literatoze of the Israelites, 2 toIs. crown 8to 12«. 6d. 

— — _« — — Abridged, fcp. Svo... Zs, 6d. 

Kaliseh's Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New Translation. 

YoL L Genesis, 8vo. 18f . or adapted for the G^eneral Header, 12«. YoL IL 

Exodns, 15*. or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. YoL m. 

Leriticns, Part L 15*. or adapted for the General Reader, St. YoL lY. 

Leviticas, Part II. 15«. or adapted for the General Reader, St, 

Whately's Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, ISmo 6d, 

Sewell's Preparation for the Holy Commmiion, S^mo St. 

Bartle's Exposition of the Chnrch Catechism, 12mo It. 6d. 

Nonis's Catechisfs Manual, 18mo It. Sd. 

Booltbee'a E^KXBltion of the Thirty-Nine Articles, fcp fit. 



Mental and Moral Philosophy ^ and CtvU Law. 

Lewes's History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 vols. 8vo 82t. 

Whately's Lessons on Reasoning, fop lt.6<I. 

Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. 8vo 28t. 

— System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, 2 vols. 8vo 2S«. 

KilliclE's Student's Handbook of Mill's System of Logic, crown 8vo 3t. &I. 

Stebbing's Analysis of Mill's System of Logic, 12mo St. 6(2. 

Thomson's Outline of the Necessary Iaws of Thought, post 8vo St. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, 8vo lOt. 6d. 

— — Annotated by Hunter, crown 8vo St.6d. 

Markby's Bacon's Essays, with References and Notes, fop lt.6d. 

Swinbourne's Picture Logic, crown 8vo „ 5t. 

Whately's Elements of Logic, 8vo. lOt. 6d. crown 8vo 4t. 6d. 

— Elements of Rhetoric 8vo. lOt. 6d. crown 8vo 4t.6d. 

Bain's Rhetoric and English Composition, crown 8vo 4t. 

— Mental and Moral Science, crown 8to lOt. M. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp 2t. 

— Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 8vo I2t. 

Ueberweg's Logic, translated by Lindsay, 8vo 16t. 

Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, by Green and Grose, 2 vols. 8vo 28t. 

— Essays, by the same Editors, 2 vols. 8vo 28t. 

Stirling's Secret of HegeL 2 vols. 8vo 28t. 

Amos's Science of Jurisprudence, 8vo 18t. 

— Primer of English Constitution and Government, crown 8vo 6t. 

Sanders's Institutes of Justinian, 8vo 18t. 

Aird's Blackstone Economised, x>ost 8vo 7t fid. 

Milton's Areopagitica, edited by Osbom, 12mo lt.6d. 

Sewell's Principles of Education, s vols, fcp 12t.6d. 

Johnston's Ladies' College and School Examiner, fcp, It. Qd, Key 2t. 6d. 
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IMnciples of Teaching^ 8fc. 

Robinson's Mannal of Method and Organisation, fcp 8«. 6<7. 

Gill's Artof Teaching to Observe and Think, fcp 2*. 

Bnlliyan's Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12mo 2«. 

Potts's Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I. fcp 4». 6<r. 

— Aoconnt of Cambridge Scholarships and Exhibitions, fcp 1«. 6d. 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18mo 1«. 6d. 

Johnston's Army and Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo 5«. 

— Civil Service Goide, crownSvo 8*. M. 

— Guide to Candidates for the Excise, post 8vo 1«. 6d. 

The Greek Language. 

Fowle's Short and Easy Greek Book, 12mo 2». 6d, 

— First Easy Greek Beading-Book, 12mo 5t. 

— Second ditto In tAepreu* 

Parry's Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo i*» W. 

Farrar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo 4«. 6df. 

— Greek Grammar Bules for Harrow School, 12mo 1«. Cd. 

Morris's Greek Lessons, 4th Edition, square 18mo 2$.Bd, 

Kezmedy's Greek Grammar, 12mo 4». 6d. 

— Greek Verse Materials, or Palsestra Musarum, 12mo 5«. 6d. 

Collis's Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs, 8vo 1«. 

CoUis's Pontes Classici, No. IL Greek, 12mo 8«. 6d. 

— Praxis Grseca : Etymology, 12mo 2«.6d. 

Collis's Greek Verse-Book : Praxis lambica, 12mo 4«.6d. 

Donaldson's New Cratylus, 8vo 21t, 

Wilkins's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. Key 2$. 6d. 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo. ...4s, 6d. Key 2a. Bd. 

— Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo 4s, Key 2«. 6d. 

— Progressive Greek Anthology, 12mo 5*. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo. U, 6(2. Key 2«. dd. 

Hall's Principal Boots of the Greek Tongue, 12mo 5«. 

Yonge's Larger English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 21«. 

— English-Greek Lexicon abridged, square 12mo 8«. Qd, 

Liddelland Scott's Larger Greek-Lexicon, crown 4to 86«. 

— — — Greek-English Lexicon abridged, square 12mo 7«. G<f. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament, fcp > S«. 

Homer's Odyssey, Book n. by Almack 12mo l«.6(f. 

Herodotus, Bpok VL by Lovell, 12mo 2*. 

^schylus, Prometheus Vinctus, by Pinder, 12mo 2«. 

Wilkins's Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

— Speeches from Thucydides translated, post 8vo 6«. 

Congreve's Politics of Aristotle, translated, Svo 18*. 

Grant's Ethics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, 2 vols. 8vo S2«. 

Williams's Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, Svo 12«. 

Pindar's Odes, ftc. revised and explained by Donaldson, Svo 16f. 

Major's Alce»ti»^ Heeuba^ and Medea of Euripides, post Svo each 5«. 

Sophoclis Tragcediee Superstites, recensuit Gulielmus Linwood, M. A. Svo. 16«. 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by L. H. Budd, mJ^ Svo 15«. 

Green's Peace of Aristophanes, crown Svo, 9i,6d, 

Isbister's Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. to IIL with Notes, 12mo S$. Qd, 

Xenophon's Cyropaedia, Book I. by Wilkins, 12mo 2c. 

White's Xenophon's Expedition of Cyrus, with English Notes, 12mo 7s. Qd. 

Thucydides' Peloponnesian War, translated by Crawley, Svo 21c. 

Sheppard and Evans's Notes on Thucydides, crown Svo 10c. 6d. 

Parry's Beges et Heroes, from Herodotus, with Notes, crown Svo. 8c. dd. 
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White's Grammar-School Greek Texts, toith Vocahidaries, 

St. H»xY% Gospel, SSmo ~ 1*. 6d. 

St. Luke's Gospel ^ i$. 6d. 

St. John's Gospel „ l*.6d. 

Xenopbon, First Book of the Anabasis l«.6d. 

Xoiophon, Second Book of the Anabosia \a. 



Wliite's Grammar-School Latin Texts, with Vocahtdaries. 

Caesar, First Book of the Game War, 32mo 1». 

Caesar, Second Book of the Game War 1*. 

Casar, Third Book of the Game War 9d. 

Caesar, Fourth Book of the Game War 9d. [ 

Caesar, Fifth Book of the Gallic War la. ' 

Caesar, Sixth Book of the Game War la. f 

Horace, First Book of the Odes la. 

Horace, Third Book of the Odes l#.6d 

Nepos, H iltiades, Cimon, Pansanias, and Aristides 9(2. 

Oyid, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses 9cl. 

Grid, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti la. 

Fhaedms, Selections of Familiar and nsnally read Fables 9d. 

Phaedms, First and S<MX>nd Books of Fables la. 

Sallnst, Bellnm Catilinarinm la. 6d. 

Virgil, Fourth Book of the Georgics la. 

Virgil, First Book of the.£neid la. 

Virgil. Second Book of theiBneid la. 

Virgil, Third Book of the .Sneid la. 

Virgil, Fourth Book of the^neid Nearly ready, 

Virgil, Fifth Book of the^neid Nearly ready, 

Virgil, Sixth Book of the iBneid 1*. 

The Latin Language, 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo 2a. 6d. 

— — — — Grammar, by the Bev.B.H.Kennedy,D.D.p.8vo. 7a. 6d. 
Subtidia PrtmarUi, Exercise Books to the Public School Latin Frkncrt 

Part I. Accidence, &c. 2a. 6d. Par H. Syntax, &c. Sa. Bd. 
Key to the Exercises in Subtidia Primaria^ Parts I. and II. price 5a. 

Subtidia Primaria^ III. the Latin Compound Sentence, 12mo ^ la. 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, 12mo 2a. 

The Child's Latin Accidence, extracted from the above, 12mo la. 

Fowle's Short and Easy Latin Book, 12mo la. 6d, 

— First Easy Latin Beading-Book, 12mo Sa. 6d. 

— Second Easy Latin Beading-Book, 12mo Sa. 6d, 

Jerram's Latine Beddenda, crown 8vo la. 

Wilkins's Progressive Latin Delectus, 12mo 2a. 

" Easy LatinProse Exercises, crown 8vo. 2a. (id. Key 2a. 6d. 

White and Biddle's Large Latin-English Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to 42a. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary ( Intermediate size) , medium 8vo.l8a. 

— Junior Student's Complete English-Latin and Latin-English 

Dictionary, square 12mo 12c. 

aAn&i>ikfAiv / The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7a. 6d, 
separately ^ r^he English-Latin Dictionary, price 5a. 6d. 

— Middle-Class Latin Dictionary, square fcp.8vo Sa. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary, square l^o J.Oa. 6c2. 

Sanii.rAtAivi ^® Latin-English Dictionary, fla. 
separately^ The English-I^tin Dictionary. 5a. 

Biddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, 8vo 21a. 

— — — Abridged by Ebden, square post 8vo 7a. M, 

Kennedy's Elementary Latin Grammar. 12mo 8a.6d. 
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Kennedy's Elementary Latin Beading-Book, or Tirooinitun Latinnm, 12mo. i». 

— Second Latin Beading-Book, or Palasstra Latini, 12mo 5«. 

— Latin Prose, PalsBstra Stili Latini, iSmo 6$. 

-> — — Style, Curriculum Stili Latini, 12mo....4«. 6d. Key 7«. dd, 

OoHig'g C lhief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs, Svo 1«. 

Sheppard and Turner's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo 5«. Key 6f . 

Turner and Price's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo S«. Key 0«. 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo S«.6d. The Accidence separately 1«. 

Collis's Pontes Classici Latini, 12mo S$. 6d, 

Hall's Principal Boots and Derivatives of the Latin Language, ISmo 4t. 6d. 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo St. 6d. Key 5«. 

— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose, 12mo 5«. Key 5«. M, 

Beverly's Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, crown 8vo....2«. 6d, Key 5«. 
Wilkins's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, orownSvo 5«. 6d. Key i$. 6d. 

— Latin Prose Exercises, crown Svo 4«. 6d. Key 5«. 

— Notes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow, fto.) 12mo 4t. 6d. 

— Latin Anthology, for the Jtmior Classes, 12mo i$. 6d. 

— School Edition of Virgil's Gteorgics, crown Svo 4t.6d. 

-> Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics translated, post Svo S«. 6d. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2«. 6d. 

Yonge's Latin Gradns, post Svo. 9«. or with Appendix 12». 

Bapier's Litroduction to Composition of Latin Verse, 12mo....S«. 6d. Key 2$, M, 
Waif ord's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 12mo. 2«. M. Key 5». 

— — — Second Series, 12mo 29.6d, 

Yonge's Odes and Epodes of Horace, School Edition, 12mo is, 6d. 

— Satires and Epistles of Horace, School Editton, 12mo 5«. 

— Library Edition of the Works of Horace,8vo 21«. 

Conington's JBneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, crown Svo. ... 9«. 

— Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. Svo 28#, 

Kenny's Virgil's JBneid, Books 1. 11. III. and V. ISmo each Book 1«. 

Pycroft's Virgil, with English Notes, 12mo. 7«. 6d. without Notes 8«. 6d. 

Bradley's Troy Taken, the Second Book of Virgil's .Sneid, fcp U, 6d. 

Parry's Origines Bomanse, from Livy, with English Notes, crown Svo 4«. 

White's Cicero's Cato Major and Laelius, l2mo S«. 6d. 

— Livy, Book XXII. with English Notes. 12mo, Nearly ready, 

— Livy, Book XXIII. with English Notes, 12mo 2». M. 

Nash's Cicero pro Lege Manilla, with English Notes, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

— Livy, Book XXI. with English Notes, 12mo 2#.6d. 

— Horace Epistles, Book I. with English Notes, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

Yonge's Ciceronis Epistolse, with English Notes, Books I. n. and III. S«. 6d. 
Bradley's Cornelius Nepos, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 8«. 6d. 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improved by White, 12mo it, 6d. 

— Select Fables of Phsedrus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2m. 6d. 

— Eutropius, impro ved b y the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2s. Qd. 

Isbister's CsBsar, Books I.— -VII. 12mo. is. or with Beading Lessons it. 6d. 

— Csesar's Commentaries, Books I.— V. 12mo Zs. M, 

— First Book of Csesar's GkJlic War, 12mo « It. 6d, 

Kenny's Caesar's Commentaries, Book I. ISmo. It, Books 11. and III It, 

Church and Brodribb's Pliny's Letters, with English Notes, crown Svo. ... 6«. 

The French Language, 

The Stepping-Stone to French Pronunciation, ISmo. Iir. 

Prendergast's Mastery Series, French, 12mo 2t, td. 

Sti^venard's Bules and Exercises on the French Language, 12mo 8«. M, 

Belin's French and English Idioms, 12mo 2m. 6d. 

Ventouillac's French Poetry, with English Notes, ISmo 2m. 

Contanseau's Practical French and English Dictionary, post Svo 10«. 6d. 

Fart I. French-English , 5«. Qd. Part II. English-French, U. Gd. 

— Pocket French and English Dictionary, square ISmo Zt. %d. 
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iQnJdatofrcDcbTT Ki Elal l Qii.lEmQ..-.,, 



— Pi^ciA de U Llttdntore Franpalse. ]£mo. .„..,, a*, 

-' Abrdv^ da THUto^ d0 Fnui». ISmo. a*, 

CoDtHUHti'i Kiddla-Clui Fnncli Course, ISmo. 

Aeeldanoe, M. I Fnncb TmuUtlon'BaDk. Sit. 

SniUu, Bd. I But FtehcIi Delectiu. Sd. 

nmch ComeFWtlon-Boot, M. | Elnt FtbucIi Reader. Sd. 
nnt Fmuh Eierdw-Book, 8il. I BaciaiidFranchBeader.lliI. 
BecDDd Frmeh Bisntae-Book. Bd. | Frenoh uid EaiUili DialogieB. 

Keriet'i Fran* Gratmnai, fep. Si. .... 

■>- Fnooli PTDnandaUcm and Aooidenee. fep. 8«. $d. . > 

— Sjntaiof thsFremAOruDiur.fDp.b.M. JSIi.priooSl.SiI. 

. ^.,_.. — .._ __ j^^_ 



3h SjUQDJinAfl, fop, .-.......-.....»». ......._..._...,.„......^.... It.Bd. 



. „_. , ^ Modem Fnnoh WTlt«n. o 

HtUreiiud'i Le«tiu« Fian f a^ua tram Hodani AotliDn, 
Bomeitn'a Ptallaaoplia amu lea Toiti.br fiELirenard. inai 



Wlntiar'e Flnt Genaan Book tor 
KKlier-FiscliMfs 1 
Wirth'a Gennan Chlt-Cliat, ci 

FrandflTvaat'i Handbook to " 

" ■ " ■ "■^ " ti,M. 



— Maaulof Spulah, Itano. . .... ti.«t. 

— Maanal ot Hebrew, orowB Bto. .. Cb&L 

BlaaUer'iPrKitlaiaBTniu and EnillihDtotlomr, peat Bra. Tk<& 



Knov^tdgt for tbe Ttmng. 

The BWppInt-BUiiia td KoonledEe, ISmo. 

Boeond Sarlai ot the Stepplog-BIoiie to Knowledue. IBmo 
TbeSupplnE'&toiietOMeOffrapb?, ISmo 



BioHTaplur, IBm' 
Irieb HI«toi7. 1 



Ftwich PrDnanclatlou aE 



Veit^ble FbjHloUq^, ISmo. _.. 
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